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BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP, 
TAKE AWAY YOUR WOOL 








Last season Schiaparelli made some of her smartest frocks out of ordi- 
nary black-sheep wool. But not even that young Italian genius could 
harmonize black-sheep wool and North Star Blanket luxury. 


For North Star Blankets require a very special kind of white wool. It 
must be long, it must be curly, it must be fine. It can be taken only 
from selected portions of the fleece; and it makes, in consequence, a 
blanket of ultra softness, warmth and lightness. 








North Star’s business is to make and market fine blankets. Our business 
is to create the demand on the buying side of the counter. We are doing 
this by an expedient of primer simplicity. We are telling women what 
makes a blanket soft, warm, light in weight . . . giving them pertinent 
inside facts that never have been told before . . . teaching them why 
good blankets are better. 


Understanding is the first step toward sales. Intelligent preparation of 
advertising insures intelligent reading of advertising. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 
ABVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Never in the history of American 
journalism has the demand for 
NEWS been so great as it has dur- 
ing the last ten months. Never 
have people so avidly consumed the 
NEWS of the day—every day. 
Business men, farmers, school 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, in every 
walk of life have strained the fa- 
cilities of the Press. Their insati- 
able appetite for this daily ration 
of brain food quickly rejected those 
Newspapers which failed to ap- 
pease their appetites, and quickly 
turned to those newspapers which 
provided complete and accurate 
news coverage with dependable de- 
livery of the latest news. 


Newspapers with complete wire 
and picture services of all kinds, 


with Washington bureaus, state 


INK Feb. 1, 1034 


correspondents, etc., . . news- 
papers like The Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune alone were in po- 
sition to appease this public appe- 
tite. 


And the manner in which The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
fulfilled this mission in the “New 
Deal” is now attested to by a new 
all-time circulation peak of 250,000 
daily net paid. A quarter of a 
million readers, whose recognition 
of editorial superiority in The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune can't 
be wrong. And neither will alert 
manufacturers and their agencies 
who concentrate their advertising 
messages to these 250,000 discrimi- 
nating readers through The De: 
Moines Register and Tribune. 


Des Mores 
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This Week 


F, over the course of years, you 

have been building your business 
for the future; and if, at the same 
time, you have risked your capital 
in investment on the distribution 
side, to the end that your product 
may be made widely available to 
consumers—then you're a_philan- 
thropist. 

But if, during the process, you 
have advertised, and especially if 
you still are advertising, then 
you're something else. Maybe 
you're Public Enemy No. A-l, or 
at least Public Enemy Preferred. 

* * * 


Thus many advertisers will size 
up the reasoning that lies behind 
an edict of Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes, of the Department of the 
Interior. As Oil Administrator, 
Mr. Ickes directs the larger oil 
companies, including Standard of 
New Jersey, to price a_ certain 
grade of their product—within the 
District of Columbia—at a half- 
cent higher than smaller inde- 
pendents, selling in the same dis- 
trict, get for the same grade. 

Thus, New Jersey Standard and 
its advertising contemporaries, are 
asked, not only to provide the band 
wagon on which the little fellows 
are to ride, but also to pull it. And 
New Jersey Standard, feeling that 
that’s a little too much, says, “No!” 

Here, we remark, is the Govern- 
ment in the position of imposing 
price- -discrimination upon adver- 
tisers “simply because their prod- 
ucts, as a result of advertising, are 
better known to the public.” 

No wonder that we caption our 
remarks: Et Tu, Mr. Ickes! 

2 3 


If Government is to step out of 
the role of referee and, on its own 
initiative, clamp a strangle hold on 
one of the contestants, then per- 


haps there’s no point to any at- 
tempt to study price wars ration- 
ally. Yet in the hope that at least 
a semblance of sanity remains 
among us, William P. Jeffery, 
member of the law firm of Jeffery, 
Redmond, Escher & Murray, points 
out that the way to eliminate cut- 
throat competition is not by price 
agreement. Citing cases, Mr. Jef- 
fery pleads for open price lists, 
openly arrived at. 
os 


There has been gouging, also, in 
other quarters—not to mention at 
least a modicum of biting and hit- 
ting below the belt. This week we 
offer certain observations concern- 
ing the guinea pig engineers. Our 
recent profile of F. J. Schlink has 
brought in letters. Many of the 
letters assume an infallibility on 
Mr. Schlink’s part that is not al- 
ways warranted by the record. 
This week, we point out some of 
the reasons why we are opposing 
his views on advertising and ad- 
vertised products. 

* * * 


Yet, somehow, the business 
world does whirl on, its crank- 
shaft somewhat bent, but its bear- 
ings still in fair alinement. 

We're reminded by E. B. Weiss 
that we still confront problems in 
distribution. And distribution, Mr. 
Weiss points out, will still be 
bought. 

Eugene G. Grace, president of 
Bethlehem Steel, sees new tasks 
for industrial advertising. He fore- 
sees, under the NRA, new oppor- 
tunities for the heavy industries 
to advertise to their trade. 

Charles W. Stokes describes a 
method for fingertip control of 
fluctuating appropriations. Step 
by step, he blueprints an operating 
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plan—and illustrates his exposition 
with tables, 

Frank Atha, of J. A. Folger & 
Co., presents a lecture on how, 
through the medium of sales 
letters, to get closer to the sales- 
men. 
°° F s 


Last week Frank Finney dis- 
agreed with the radio advertisers 
who had gone high-hat with their 
operas and symphonies. As was to 
be expected, the radio advertisers 
find a defender who points out that 
highbrow music really offers an 
excellent background for radio ad- 
vertising. 

Ss & @ 

Out of four food bills, and all 
good, it is reasonably sure that an 
improved Copeland Bill will be re- 
ported by the Senate Commerce 
Committee. Measures introduced 
by Congressmen Black and Siro- 





INK 





vich, and another - proposed by 
Charles Wesley Dunn have ex- 
cellent features which merit—and 
will receive—due consideration. 
Meanwhile, passage of the Cope- 
land Bill is practically certain. 

ee var 


Camel calls on common people 
to help in double-barrelled testi- 
monial campaign * * * Washburn- 
Crosby in prize contest to award 
$11,000 in cash and seven automo- 
biles * * * 20 Mule Team Borax 
radio program gets 310,000 in- 
quiries * * * Angostura is using 
small space preliminary to extended 
campaign * * * Lorraine Hair Nets 
borrow Fisher Body illustration 
and idea * * * Hills Brothers, after 
three months’ test campaign, intro- 
duce Gingerbread Mix nationally 
* * * Auburn announces plans for 
car with radically new design * * * 
Test campaigns for Razalon, a 
pre-shaving lotion, under way. 
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70.000 CARS ot: 


Yi 





Used last year in a es ae 
Rhode Island & ie \ 


ced REPLACEMENT / 


Sixty per cent of passenger cars in Rhode 
Island's record-breaking registration last year will 
have passed the 5-year span and will be eligible 
for replacement in 1934. 





GAINS in new car sales from May to Novem- 
ber, if continued in 1934, would mean a sale of 
about 18,700 cars. This total would be second 
only to the 1929 peak—but would fail to offset 
31,000 vehicles dating back 7 years or more. 


SALES potentials will be limited only by the 
growth of power to buy. And buying power can 
be paralleled, with day-to-day flexibility, by sell- 
ing pressure applied through the Journal and 
Bulletin—read habitually by the great majority of 
prospective buyers in this market. 


R. I. Auto Dealers’ Show Week: Feb. 24—Mar. 3 


Journal Annual SHOW NUMBER: Sunday, Feb. 25 


Providence Journal «Bulletin 








Dominating New Englands second Langest Market 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives : R. J, BIDWELL CO. 
Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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One Way to Prevent Price Wars 


Decency and Common Sense, Naive as They Sound, Are Greatest Need 


Under Present Set-Up 


By William P. Jeffery 
Jeffery, Redmond, Escher & Murray, Counsellors at Law 
As told to Johnson Heywood 


OW do away with cut-throat competition? Not by a price 
agreement—which is commonly the first thought of those 

who have tired of chaotic conditions. For one thing, it is illegal ; 
and I hope it always will be, for it is and always has been in- 


effective. 


As business men we cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
price agreements have often been tried, even in the face of the 


severe penalties prescribed by the anti-trust laws. 


There are 


plenty of God-fearing business men who don’t believe in the 
anti-trust laws and would like to see them repealed or modified. 
In the meantime many sée no moral turpitude in violating them. 

But experience has repeatedly shown that price agreements 
don’t work—and I don’t believe they would do away with price- 


cutting if they were legalized under NRA, or otherwise. 


some reason, an honorable man 
whose word is good on any other 
subject, will rush from a meeting 
at which prices have been agreed 
upon, to phone a cut price to his 
competitors’ biggest customers. 
What the average business man 
hopes for is that all of his com- 
petitors will hold to a price—while 
he reserves for himself special 
privileges as to price-cutting. Thus 
a price agreement seems to be 
about the worst possible way, con- 
siderations of legality aside, to 
bring order out of chaos in an in- 
dustry. 

The effective way is to bring the 
conviction home to the members of 
an industry that common sense and 
decency will bring them, as indi- 
viduals, greater profits than any 
price agreement can. I say this 
with full knowledge that it sounds 
theoretical, not to say naive. Yet 


I have seen that method work, 
after attempted price agreements 
have failed. 


For 


a 
~*~ 





Price wars would be avoided 
nine times in ten, if before em- 
barking on a sales drive which in- 
volves price-cutting, the potential 
trouble-maker would ask himself, 
“If a competitor had thought up 
this idea and put it into action, 
what would I do? What effect 
would my counter-offensive have 
on him and ultimately on our 
whole industry?” 

His answers to these questions 
are certain indications of what he 
can expect as an aftermath to his 
proposed campaign for increased 
sales. If he decides that, with the 
positions reversed, he would re- 
taliate with a vicious counter- 
thrust, using price as a weapon, he 
can be certain that his competitors 
will do the same. 

The fatal weakness of most 
drives after volume or competitors’ 
customers lies in the far-from-safe 
assumptior that competitors can 
unfailingly be relied upon to be 
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ven when compared with the favorable chart for radio 
broadcasting as a whole, the J. Walter Thompson Company 
hart is spectacular. Here the rise is not only much more 
precipitous, but continues through 1933. 


otal 1988 expenditures on the national networks—N.B.C. 
nd C.B.S.—were up 67% over 1929. But the expenditures 
hrough J. Walter Thompson Company were up 515%. 


ograms created by this agency for its clients have been 
onsistently in the top brackets, measured by every method 
et devised. More important, the sales records of clients 
ave amply justified these increasing expenditures. 


mpneALTER THOMPSON COMPANY ADVERTISING 
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sleepy-headed fellows, if not down- 
right dolts. The campaign, usually, 
is based upon the current prices 
asked by competitors and upon 
their present sales policies. 

It would, of course, be nice if 
competitors would adopt non-re- 
sistance as a permanent sales 
policy—but they never do. As soon 
as one concern shows signs of ag- 
gressiveness, the minute it changes 
its sales policy, competitors— 
usually all of them—start planning 
counter-offensives. By the time re- 
sults are being secured by the in- 
novator, they have ‘their attacks 
launched. The beautiful plan first 
laid out goes down to defeat— 
largely because the mobility and 
intelligence of the enemy was un- 
der-estimated. 

Failure to take account of com- 
petitors’ reactions to sales drives is 
most common and disastrous in 
what can be called the “closed” 
industries. By a closed industry I 
mean one which cannot by industry 
sales effort increase the purchases 
of the industry’s products. That 
is, there seems to be no chance to 
get the product substituted for one 
made by another industry; efforts 
to develop new uses for the prod- 
uct have been unfruitful; and 
lower prices based on lower costs 
do not open up new buying strata. 


Not an Unmitigated 
Evil 


In short, the individual concern 
in a closed industry can increase 
its volume only by taking business 
away from someone in the same 
industry—which is not at all, as 
some think, an unmitigated evil. 
Intelligent intra-industry competi- 
tion which does not use price-cut- 
ting or other cut-throat practices 
as a weapon, makes for progress. 
I would be the last one to advise 
any man to sit back and make no 
effort to get business away from a 
competitor. 

But it will surely rush into 
chaos if the drive after the avail- 
able business is based on methods 
that arouse competitors to retali- 
ate with price cuts. 

Here is an example taken from 
an industry which produces a tool 
used in most metal-working plants. 














One of the fifteen manufacturers, 
who for some time had been sell 
ing about 100,000 units of his 
product yearly, at a fair profit, 
listened too sympathetically to the 
arguments of his cost accountant. 
The figures showed beyond doubt 
that if all of the old customers 
would continue to buy a total of 
100,000 units a year at the old 
price, while new customers with a 
combined buying power of 25,000 
units were brought into the fold 
by selling to them at cost, it ought 
to be possible to boost the total 
volume to 125,000 units, which the 
factory could easilv produce. The 
cost figures proved that even by 
selling the additional 25,000 at 
cost, they would absorb a lot of 
overhead expense and so increase 
the net profit realized from the 
100,000 to be sold at the old price 
The total profit of the company 


would thereby be notably in- 
creased. 

Competitors Refused 

to Sit Back 


The campaign was started. But 
competitors, strange to say, re- 
fused to sit quietly and watch the 
procession go by. They had seri- 
ous objections to losing their old 
customers. They counter-attacked. 
Within a month the market price 
for the product had been ham- 
mered down 50 per cent—to way 
below cost. 

At the end of the year, the origi- 
nator of this too-smart sales move 
had sold almost exactly his old 
volume, 100,000 units, but at so 
low a price that he was badly in 
the red for his year’s work. And 
it took him a long time to regain 
the customers he had alienated by 
his effort to sell them at the old 
price while giving a cut price to 
new ones. Incidentally, he didn’t 
hold the new ones. What is more, 
the counter-attacking by all others 
in the industry had brought chaos 
—which lasted a long time before 
a reasonable degree of order could 
be brought back. 

Most forays after volume which 
use price as a weapon are not 
based, as this one was, on what 
the cost figures showed. They are 
(Continued on page 82) 
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ED SUTPHIN ASKS 


The newspaper that does the best 


“Look here,” says the rotund Na- 
tional Advertising Manager of The 
Sun, “there are nine New York 
newspapers. How is the manufac- 
turer or the agent located in other 
parts of the country going to tell 
which of these nine is best for his 
advertising? Can he accept any 
better advice than the advice of the 
New York department store adver- 
tisers who are right on the spot 
and who know New York so well ?” 


selling job for the New York 
stores can do a real selling job for 
the national advertiser whose 
products are sold through the re- 
tail outlets in New York. That 
newspaper is- The Sun. For many 
years the department stores have 
placed more advertising in The 
Sun, which is published six days 
a week, than in any other New 
York newspaper, including those 
that have seven issues a week. 


Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising. 


NEW YORK 








A $2,000,000 Lumber Advertising 
Program Indicated 


This Is Expected Result of Probable Extension of Federal Home Loan 
Fund Into Building and Remodeling 


[* would not be surprising if, 
within the next few weeks, the 
lumber interests of the country 
should start on a year’s co-opera- 
tive advertising program involving 
the expenditure of close to two 
million dollars. 

The reason for all this is in the 
probability that a huge sum of 
Federal money that might run into 
a billion dollars will be made avail- 
able for building of new homes 
and modernization of owner- 
occupied homes. 

Printers’ INK makes this an- 
nouncement about the billion dol- 
lars on the authority of John H. 
Fahey, chairman of the Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

Final details of the program 
were being worked out this week 
in Washington with Lewis W. 
Douglas, director of the budget, 
and Tom K. Smith, treasury bank 
adviser. Congress will be asked 
to approve the measure at the ear- 
liest possible moment. 

Money for building and moderni- 
zation, Mr. Fahey said, would be 
available through the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation, for the im- 
provement of property on which 
it holds mortgages, and through 
the members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System and Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations for 
general improvements and for new 
buildings. 

This plan is a complete depar- 
ture from the past operation of the 
Home Loan Bank Board. Here- 
tofore it has confined its efforts 
entirely to that of placing mort- 
gages on owner-occupied homes. 
Usually but 80 per cent of the 
amount of the mortgage was 
loaned to the home owner. The 
other 20 per cent he had to pro- 
cure through other sources. This 
in a way slowed up the Home Loan 
plan considerably, in fact so much 


so that the Administration has 
been considerably worried over its 
inability to make a good showing 
with this emergency measure. 

President Roosevelt has let it be 
known that he is in sympathy with 
the general purposes of the move, 
and that he will ask Congress for 
legislation along those lines, within 
the week. 

Mr. Fahey believes that the pro 
posed plan will increase the sale o/ 
capital goods in an industry wher 
employment is at its lowest ebb 
It is estimated that less than 25 
per cent of the persons normally 
employed in the building industry 
are working in that industry at 
present. 

It was stressed, however, that 
the Government will not partici- 
pate in any speculative home- 
building or in apartment hous¢ 
construction. 


Effect on Farm Buildings 
and Business Structures 


A recent survey by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in 883 counties in the forty- 
eight States indicated that “mod- 
erate financing” would release a 
demand for 256,000 farm buildings 
and 35,000 small business struc- 
tures. Seventy-three per cent o/ 
those reporting found no first 
mortgage money available in their 
trade territories and only 6 per 
cent reported adequate first mort- 
gage funds. 

Representatives of the lumber 
industry have been in Washington 
all this week working on the prop- 
osition. A large advertising agency 
has had men on the ground also. 

If the plan goes through, the 
advertising campaign sponsored by 
those who would profit most by 
the additional activity in the build- 


-ing field will likely be financed by 


a tax voted into one of the codes 
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Et Tu, Mr. fekes 


An Amazing Story of How the Government, Right Out in the Open;‘Is 4 
Fighting Advertising 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE latest addition to the 
growing number of Gov- 
ernment officials who seem- 
ngly regard advertising as an 
economic waste is none other 
than Harold L. Ickes, of Win- 
netka, Ill., Secretary of the 
Interior. 
This honest and hard-hitting 
sull Moose Republican, who 
is one of thé mainstays of the 
Roosevelt Administration— 
just as he would:have been in 
the official family of another 
Roosevelt if Woodrow Wilson 
had not secured the most votes 
-has ordered the larger oil com- 
panies, including the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, to price 
a certain grade of gasoline in 
the District of Columbia at half a 
cent .a gallon higher than smaller 
companies get for the same product. 
The reason for this order -is as 
remarkable as the order itself : 
The large companies, it seems, 
operate under higher overhead cost 
than the independents. And adver- 
tising is definitely assigned as one 
of the main items of this cost. 
The independents do not adver- 
tise, thus escaping a portion of 
what the Administration chooses to 
regard as the higher overhead. 
Hence Mr. Ickes, as Oil Admin- 
istrator, appears to think that the 
ndependents are entitled to sell 
their gasoline at one-half a cent per 
gallon below the price charged by 
all their big competitors who do 
idvertise. 
The Standard Oil of New Jersey, 


¢ 
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be it said to its everlasting<glory, 
has refused to-obey the order: 

Administrator Ickesitias not yet 
indicated How he -will attempt to 
enforcef‘this attempted*price dis- 
crimination between advertised and 
unadvertised products. Maybe some 
of the high ndard officials will 
have to go"to jailsIf So, fhey should 
find the’ sentence rather easy to. 
take. The District of Columbia jail 
is quite comfortable as jails go; 
and they would have the additional 
satisfaction of knowing that they 
were helping definitely to establish 
a principle that is absolutely vital 
to American business. 

It is to be hoped that they battle 
this thing through to the bitter end. 
For in it there is vastly more in- 
volved than the financial welfare of 
the Standard Oil of New Jersey 
or of any other one organization. 
This is a Government fight on ad- 
vertising. The mere fact that it is 
probably made through ignorance 
and through an honest desire to 
serve business rather than from any 
standpoint of spiteful malicious- 
ness, does not lessen its gravity in 
any degree. If this view prevails, 
advertising is through. 

Here is the United States Gov- 
ernment, as represented by Admin- 
istrator Ickes, making only a casual 
investigation and then jumping to 
the conclusion that advertisers 
should be discriminated against as 
to the prices they are allowed to 
charge, simply because, as a result 
of the advertising, their products 
are better known to the consuming 
public. 

If it is not worth going to jail to 
overturn this monstrous fallacy, 
what are jails for anyway? 

The whole thing started, it seems, 
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ll too quickly, people forget. In of price-cutters and “chisellers” 

year, in a month, or even a week, swoops down, speedily bringing 

lonsumers accept some new prod- DOOM to any business that con- 

t in place of the “old estab- sumers have forgotten, even for a 

shed.” As far as the public is moment. 

pncerned, the Corridors of Time And, make no mistake, yesterday’s 

ried yesterday. advertising will not combat to- 

onstant advertising isthe ONLY day’s enemies. 

pfeguard. Once its defensive bar- That is why manufacturers must 

t is removed, the carrion horde constantly maintain pre-eminent 
position in the estimation of the 
public . . . that is why manufac- 
turers who have lost such a posi- 
tion must now regain it, before it 
is too late. 
To both groups, the 27 Hearst 
newspapers represented by the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization af- 
ford powerful weapons in 14 of 

The Corridors of Time America’s foremost market-areas 
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over a desire of the independent 
companies to have a selling ad- 
vantage over the major corpora- 
tions. The latter had built up their 
prestige over a period of years 
and had established acceptance 
through the.consistent use of ad- 
vertising. 


To Neutralize an: 
Advantage 


The smaller companies did not 
have this acceptance and therefore, 
in competing with the larger com- 
panies.for business, were handi- 
capped to just that extent. But if 
they could be privileged to sell 
merchandise of a corresponding 
grade at a lower price than that 
charged by the major companies, 
the advantage which the latter had 
by virtue of the acceptance created 
by their advertising would be 
neutralized. 

Hence the independents persuaded 
Administrator Ickes to fix the price 
of Grade Three gasoline sold by 
the larger companies at 14.6 cents. 
The smaller companies, on the 
other hand, were permitted to sell 
third-grade gasoline for 14.1 cents. 

The law of competition would 
take care of such a proposition 
under normal circumstances. But 
the independents relied upon the 
Government exercising its present 
extraordinary powers to force the 
major companies to keep their 
price half a cent higher. Under this 
arrangement everything would be 
lovely and the independents would 
have a selling point that could not 
be laughed off or argued away. 
Why should people pay 14.6 cents 
when they could get the same mer- 
chandise for 14.1 cents? 

The Standard, however, either 
would not or could not see the 
point. Anyway, the Standard sta- 
tions in Washington kept right on 
selling at 14.1 cents per gallon. 

Then the independent dealers 
protested to Dr. John Frey, a 
member of the board. Could the 
Oil Administration enforce its or- 
ders or not? For unless it could, 
they would be obliged to go along 
on even terms so far as quality 
and price were concerned and not 
have the selling edge which they 
expected to have as the result of 
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Government discrimination against 
the advertised lines. 

Dr. Frey said he would see what 
he could do about it. He summoned 
Colonel Robert Stewart, vice-pres- 
ident of the Standard, to Washing- 
ton for a conference. Just what 
took place at this conference was 
not made. public. But the main 
point is that Dr. Frey, after his 
talk with the Colonel, informed the 
independents that the Standard in- 
sisted upon continuing selling its 
third-grade gasoline at 14.1 cents 
and flatly refused to increase the 
price half a cent at the behest of 
the Oil Administration or anybody 
else. 

The next move by the indepen- 
dents was to charge that this re- 
fusal on the part of the Standard 
was all a part of an effort to drive 
the independents out of the district. 
To meet the fancied menace, the 
independents immediately cut their 
price on Grade Three gasoline to 
13.5 cents a gallon—six mills un- 
der the price accepted at the be- 
ginning at the order of the board. 


To Keep on Reducing 
Price ie 


Joseph Amato, chairman of a 
committee representing the inde- 
pendents, ‘is quoted by the Wash- 
ington Post as saying that the com- 
panies would keep on reducing the 
price lower and lower if necessary 
until actual cost was reached. 

“The principal difference,” Mr. 
Amato said, “is that the gasoline 
of major companies is given a trade 
name and advertised. But we can 
afford to sell our gasoline cheaper 
than they and think we have a right 
to do so.” 

And here the matter stands for 
the present. If either of the groups 
sells below cost in the price war, 
grand jury action is called for. 
Selling below cost is a violation of 
the code regulations and is punish- 
able by a jail sentence. This much 
is fair enough and nobody is going 
to question the right or at least 
the power of the Government to 
move affirmatively on’ its theory 
that for a manufacturer in any 
line to sell his product below cost 
is destructive and constitutes un- 
fair competition. 
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Everything is clear up to here 
and nobody is going to worry 
much, except the opposing groups 
fighting for business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. But when it 
comes to an absolute straight out 
effort to penalize an advertiser for 
the benefit of the non-advertiser 
(the advertiser’s only offense being 
that he is an advertiser) quite a 
different problem is presented. 

Advertisers of every degree, 
therefore, will watch with great 
interest to see whether the Govern- 
ment is able to perpetrate this bald 
and brazen discrimination—whether, 
in other words, the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey will be 
successful in its fight against the 
Oil Administration’s Alice-in- 
Wonderland order. 

They have a right to be con- 
cerned; the value of their trade- 
marks is at stake. 

If this sort of thing works out 
to its logical conclusion, trade- 
marks will not be worth much. 
Valuable good-will—meaning con- 
sumer acceptance—will be con- 
fiscated. Chiselers will have the 
big chance of their lives and of 
course will make the best out of 
their opportunity. 

If any advertiser is disposed to 
look lightly upon the occurrence he 
would get some enlightenment by 
talking to Nathan Margold, Solici- 
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tor for the Department of the In- 
terior who, acting for Secretary 
Ickes, issued the order which 
caused all the rumpus. 

“Advertising,” says Mr. Mar- 
gold, “is just an item of cost 
among other items. We are con- 
cerned under the code with the 
question of whether sales are made 
below cost. If the total cost, in- 
cluding advertising, is in excess 
of the sales price, then a violation 
of the code has occurred.” 

In short, the Government would 
establish price discrimination 
against advertised products. Sec- 
retary Ickes joins Senator Nye, 
Secretary Wallace, Professor Tug- 
well and others in regarding ad- 
vertising as an expense—an inte- 
gral part of distribution cost which 
is more or less of a luxury and 
therefore something to be added to 
the general overhead. 

The obvious thing for the ad- 
vertiser to say under such circum- 
stances is: “If we are to be dis- 
criminated against because we 
advertise we had better stop ad- 
vertising.” 

This move, if permitted to ex- 
pand according to the radical 
view, means nothing more or less 
than the actual confiscation of 
wealth and the destruction of 
profits—also the destruction of an 
opportunity to make profits. 


Advertising Under Fire 
By H. K. McCann 


President, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


N connection with the Govern- 

ment control of industry, a ten- 
dency is developing which many of 
us engaged in the publishing and 
advertising business cannot help but 
view with alarm. This is the ten- 
dency to subject the manufacturer 
ol a product to such severe regula- 
tion that the natural flow of his 
product to the consumer is inter- 
fered with, and his advertising be- 
comes ineffective. If this is car- 
ried to a final conclusion, we will 
be faced with the abandonment 
of the advertising-merchandising 
method of selling, 





The theory of the Government 
group is that for a manufacturer 
in any line to sell his product be- 
low cost is destructive and con- 
stitutes unfair competition. With 
this theory, I think none of us dis- 
agrees. However, the Government 
group takes the stand that where 
advertising is used it is an added 
element of cost—consequently that 
concerns not advertising have a 
lower cost. 

Following out this train of 
thought, the Government group 
would permit those concerns not 
advertising to sell at a lower price 
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than those concerns that advertise. 
This, I maintain, is fallacious. 
Advertising builds up consumer 
demand and acceptance for branded 
products. It builds up the prestige 
and reputation of the company and 
reduces the amount of selling ef- 
fort necessary, and hence the mer- 
chandising expense. In many cases 
it actually takes the place of sales- 
men. Furthermore, it increases the 
volume of manufacturing, which, in 
turn, lowers the cost of production. 
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If the industry codes provide that 
manufacturers who do not adver- 
tise their product shall be permitted 
to establish prices lower than man- 
ufacturers who do advertise, it is 
evident that many manufacturers 
will be discouraged from advertis- 
ing at all. 

If concerns are forced to suffer 
price discrimination because of 
their advertising, many millions of 
dollars in advertising appropria- 
tions will be canceled. 


Unanswerable 
By Senator Arthur Capper 


HAVE received from H. K. 

McCann a letter relative to 
Government control of advertising, 
in which he calls attention to the 
apparent discrimination against ad- 
vertised products as shown in recent 
occurrences in the District of Co- 
lumbia affecting the oil business. 
(Editor's Note: The letter to which 
Senator Capper refers is summar- 
ized above.) 

Mr. McCann’s statement is one 
of the strongest and clearest dis- 
cussions of the Government’s policy 
as to advertising that I have seen. 


— 


Ed Zoty Joins Interborough 
News Company 


Ed Zoty has joined the organization of 
the Interborough News Company, New 
York, of which he has also become a 
director. For over twelve years he was 
with Macfadden Publications, specializ- 
ing in newsstand sales work as sales 
manager of the Macfadden magazines. 
The Interborough News Company has 
been granted an exclusive franchise by 
the Board of Transportation of the City 
of New York for the newsstands and 
all other vending rights in the Inde- 

dent Subway system of that city. 
lans, the Interborough organization re- 
ports, call for further expansion in other 
fields. 


Arthur H. Brayton with 
Marshall Field 


Arthur H. Brayton, for a number of 
years editor and business manager of 
the Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, 
Des Moines, has joined Marshall Field & 
Company, Wholesale, Chicago. He will 





engage in sales promotion work. Mr. 
Brayton is secretary of the Advertising 
Federation of America. 


It seems to me, moreover, that his 
argument is unanswerable. 

I can make good use of this state- 
ment. I shall bring it to the atten- 
tion of Senators who are studying 
the food and drug legislation and 
other similar measures that are now 
before the Congress. 

Every reputable business man is 
entitled to a square deal. But I do 
not see how he can get it if, because 
he is an advertiser, he is obliged 
to sell his merchandise at a price 
higher than that asked by his com- 
petitors who do not advertise. 


+ 


Changes in Staff of 
Getchell Agency 


J. Stirling Getchell, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has appointed William 
A. Blees and Edgar . Garbisch as 
vice-presidents, and Carleton Healy as 
general manager. 

John Scott now heads all art depart- 
ment activities and Leslie S. Pearl be- 
comes copy chief. 

All of the new appointees have been 
with the Getchell organization for some 
time. 

Frank Griffin, until recently with The 
Blackman Company, has joined the 
Getchell agency as an account executive. 





Premium Suit Hearing 


Postponed 

A hearing in the suit brought by the 
Government against the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey is scheduled 
for February 5 before the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court. This is a 
postponement of the hearing which was 
set for January 30. The company has 
announced it will oppose the attempt 
of the Government to enjoin it from 
carrying on its Babe Ruth contest. 
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R. GRACE represents an industry that has held aloof from 
It is because of the improved competitive condi- 
tions which the NRA has effected that he now foresees an oppor- 
to advertise to their trade. 
is extracted from one in Scribner’s Magazine, entitled “Industry and 
the Recovery Act” and is reproduced by permission of the publisher. 


This article 











By Eugene G. Grace 


President, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


UCH has been said in recent 

years regarding the unduly 
high cost of distribution. I believe 
one reason for that evil has been 
the fact that sales departments have 
been so occupied in constant daily 
dickering on prices that a thorough- 
going study of distribution has had 
to take second place. With this 
waste motion of constant negotia- 
tion done away with, there will be 
new standards and factors empha- 
sized in selling more than ever 
before. These considerations will 
play a large part: 

(1) The character of the com- 
pany. 

(2) Integrity in every policy. 

(3) Close relationship between 
salesman and customer. 

(4) Service by the producer in 
the way of metailurgical, engineer- 
ing, or other specialized knowledge. 

(5) Sales co-operation with the 
distributor. 

(6) Reciprocity. 

(7) Undeviating quality of the 
goods as represented. 

I believe that all of these points 
will tend toward higher standards 
in industrial selling. Take the point 
of reciprocity, which is frequently 
criticized. Within legitimate limits 
it is deeply rooted in human nature. 
Assuming that quality and service 
are equal, we all tend to do business 
with people who do business with 
us, and in whom we have confi- 
dence. Friendships will play per- 


haps even a stronger part, and by 
that I mean legitimate friendships 
based on mutual respect. From now 
on, the salesman will sit less at his 





desk, and will meet with the cus- 
tomer more frequently. He will 
conduct himself at all times in a 
way to merit the highest confidence 
We would all rather do business 
with individuals on whose integrity 
we can rely 100 per cent, and for 
whom we have a friendly feeling. 
For this reason I feel that business 
will operate more on that basis, 
will be more human and less im- 
personal. 

Along with this change in mar- 
keting practices there comes a new 
utility for advertising, especially 
in those companies which make 
semi-finished products. Until re- 
cently, the steel industry, and in- 
dustries of a similar type, have 
been extremely moderate in the use 
of advertising as a means of sales- 
manship. In the consumer field 
advertising grew up as a necessary 
means of reaching large quantities 
of persons who could not be ap- 
proached frequently by personal 
calls. Advertising, in short, is a 
medium which is always necessary 
in dealing with volume sales. 

In the igdustries which sell to 
manufacturets, jobbers, and deal- 
ers the total number of purchasers 
is much smaller, and the urgency 
for advertising has been less press- 
ing. Under conditions when sales 
were influenced by all sorts of con- 
cessions, now prohibited under the 
codes, the influence of the adver- 
tising message was, in any event, 
much minimized. 

We now face a very different 
condition. Selling will be on the 
basis of the points which I have 
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mentioned, emphasizing the ines- 
capable fundamentals of service, 
quality, and integrity. Advertising 
will help the sales force, by adding 
to the calls of the sales force a 
schedule of messages through the 
printed page. These messages will 
call on more people, more fre- 
quently than is possible for any 
sales force, no matter how large. 

These advertising programs will 
cull out and catch the attention of 
prospective customers at the time 
when they are ready to buy, giving 
active leads to the sales force, and 
saving the waste motion of calling 
on inactive prospects. 

My comments here may seem 
like A, B, C, to those who are 
selling to the ultimate consumer, 
but I mention them because they 
are relatively new considerations in 
the selling practices of the so-called 
heavy industries. In short, in our 
new program for winning business, 
our industrial companies find ready 
at hand the useful function of ad- 
vertising, the advantages and limi- 
tations of which have already been 
thoroughly tested in the general 
consumer field 

Carrying the sales message to 
the consuming public through the 
medium of the printed page is not 
only good selling, within proper 
limits, but also a further means of 
enlightening the public with respect 
to the course of one’s business. It 
is a corollary of the general trend 
to inform the public with respect to 
merchandise, merchandising, pro- 
duction, and employee relation- 
ships. We are without doubt living 
in an age of recognized responsi- 
bility to the public, and I believe 
that that is a healthy condition. 

One of the constructive results 
from the Recovery Act is the im- 
proved position which industry as 
a whole enjoys before the public. 
This applies to a number of major 
businesses of the country whose 
problems have frequently been mis- 
understood, and whose practices are 
now under the continuous white- 
light of public inspection. 

The textile industry, for ex- 
ample, has improved its practices 
under its code, resulting in public 
approval. Moreover, through the 
various discussions in the press the 
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public was made aware of the many 
problems with which the textile 
world had to deal, and was able to 
see that a willing and earnest effort 
had been made over a period of 
time to overcome the difficulties. As 
soon as legislation permitted co- 
operative action, a better industrial 
policy was the immediate result. 

Similarly, I believe it may be 
said that the steel industry occupies 
a better position before the public 
today than at any time in its his- 
tory. The old notion of the steel 
baron, ruling over an empire with- 
out regard to any policy but his 
own, has long since disappeared ; 
and the new conception is that of 
a basic industry, working along 
co-operative lines. 

For many years now there has 
been a broad-minded collaboration 
with labor and a frank and open 
policy in the publication of produc- 
tion statistics. Under the Recovery 
Act, however, there has come about 
an opportunity to act in unison in 
the interest of public policy with- 
out being handicapped by compe- 
tition of the chiseling type. 


Wheat of the 
Future? 


No one would say that any act is 
perfect. Certain, however, is the 
advance over the chaotic conditions 
which existed hitherto. As time 
goes on and conditions change, 
certain modifications may be de- 
sirable. So much benefit has arisen 
to business, labor, and industry un- 
der its provisions, however, that 
one asks the question: What shall 
we do if the period of the emer- 
gency is over at the end of the 
two-year limit indicated in the act? 
Indeed, one hopes that the emer- 
gency may be over before that 
time, and if that is the case, are 
we willing to throw overboard the 
benefits which have been derived 
from this experience? 

I think not. I think that we have 
learned a great deal which can be 
and must be preserved for the 
benefit of the future. The following 
months will test out the principles 
of the Recovery Act still further. 
We should watch its progress with 
the object of preserving its best 
features for the years to come. 











The majority of women who are actively buying 


today can be reached by magazines alone. 


This fact was established by personally inter- 
viewing 20,097 women known to be actively buy- 
ing. Representative advertising agencies did_ the 
job at the counters of 196 stores in 14 cities. Of 
the women interviewed, 17,282 or 85.9% said they 


read magazines regularly. 


Are You Using the Magazines 


Active Buyers are Reading? 


You will find the answer in “Women Who Are 
Buying”. This 78-page study presents a timed-to- 
the-minute way to guage the relative sales poten- 
tials of leading magazines. It measures (as old 
yardsticks cannot) magazine markets by a factor 
that counts tremendously today—readers who are 


known to be actively buying. 
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bu “Women Who Are Buying.” 




















20 Mule Team Gets 310,000 


Inquiries 


HE makers of 20 Mule Team 

Borax are pretty well satisfied 
regarding the merits of premiums, 
sent out to consumers in exchange 
for carton tops. A year ago last 
month 368,400 jig-saw puzzles 
were exchanged in this manner, as 
a result of three radio broadcasts. 
Carton tops thus returned to the 
manufacturer are in a sense a 
pledge on the part of consumers 
that they have used or are in 
process of using that many pack- 
ages of borax or borax soap chips. 
At any rate, that is the way it 
seems to the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company. 

Last month the company an- 
nounced a new premium over the 
radio. It is a sixteen-page book 
containing four of the popular 
yarns of Death Valley which the 
“Old Ranger” has been broadcast- 
ing. In passing, the book is at- 

+ 


Tide Water Advances 


Henderson 
Frederick B. Henderson has been ap- 
pointed general advertising manager of 
the Tide Water Oil Company, with 
headquarters at New York. He has been 


advertising manager for Tide Water in 
the Middle West with headquarters at 
Tulsa. 


tractively printed, illustrated in 
color and carries several advertise- 
ments of the company’s products 
as well as advertising of Furnac« 
Creek Inn, a Death Valley resort. 
Two facing pages of the booklet 
are shown above. 

The premium was merchandised 
in advance to grocers—indepen- 
dents, voluntaries and corporate 
chains. Window posters and counter 
folders announcing the book were 
provided. A page advertisement 
appeared in a grocery trade paper 
and the offer was further adver- 
tised in a popular family periodical. 

To obtain the book, a reader or 
listener must mail in a carton top 
either of 20 Mule Team Borax or 
Soap Chips. After two broad 
casts, according to E. R. Haddox, 
sales manager, the first printing of 
the book, 310,000 copies, had been 
distributed. 

- 
Oscar M. Bryn Joins 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


Oscar M. Bryn, for thirteen years 
vice-president of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 

ny, has joined the staff of Henri 

urst & McDonald, Inc., Chicago 
agency, as art director. Mr. Bryn and 
Charles F. Kuoni, present art director, 
will collaborate. 
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Emerson Mithoefer, Indiana farmer, signs first govern- 
ment corn-hog contract in Marion County under the 
direction of H. E. Abbott, county agricultural agent. 


i: 





0 Mad Available to 
i Fee om 


The federal government is offering Indiana farmers approximately 21 million 
dollars to sign the corn-hog contract—$375,000 will be available in Marion 
County (Indianapolis) alone. 


Approximately one-half of the 21 million will be available as soon as all 
Indiana farmers sign the corn-hog contract—another ment will be made in 
November—and the final payment about the first of February, 1935. 


The federal government is also Giwtns Indiana farmers approximately 20 
million dollars on corn loans—which will be paid in February, 1934. 


The Indianapolis Radius—containing 56 of the 92 counties in the state—will 
get the major portion of this additional buying power. And does that mean 
something to every sales manager and advertising executive . . . IT DOES! 


To aggressive advertisers it means additional opportunities for profitable sales 
in a market conceded to have great sales potentialities—a market where 
maximum advertising results can be obtained from minimum expenditures 
a SS newspaper—The Indianapolis News—can do the advertising 
jo 4 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Among 13 leadin 
magazines studiec 
TRUE Story alon 
shows maintaine 
family income durin 
depression period. 














*Starch Media Effectiveness Reports § magazi 
6 months ending July 31, 1932 versus 


12 months ending July 31, 1933 hg from . 
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eports 
versus 


933 


| magazines show losses 
ng from 4.9% to 24.3%; 
Story actually shows a 
ial gain of 1.4%. 

w come? Circulation policy 


answer. We alone among 








g magazines enjoy dom- 
newsstand sale (85% of 
irc.). Only newsstand cir- 


bn, through the repurchase 








of the magazine each issue, pro- 
vides an automatic constant re- 
check on readers’ current spend- 
ing power. Now, this unbiased 
study by one of America's lead- 
ing research authorities, con- 
firms the soundness of True 
Story'’s basic circulation policy. 
Write for the full report. True 
Story, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 





Fingertip Control of Fluctuating 
Appropriations 





A System Which Makes It Possible for the Advertising Manager to Know 
Where He Stands from Day to Day 


By Charles W. Stokes 


HE control of an advertising ap- 

propriation—meaning explicitly 
a method of day-to-day control of 
expenditure—is a hardy annual that 
crops up frequently in advertising 
discussion. 

We all agree, of course, that the 
function of an advertising manager 
is to issue advertising matter, not 
to be a bookkeeper; but, on the 
other hand, he must know, at any 
time, what he is spending, what is 
his regular volume of outgoing or- 
ders divided over his sales periods, 
and how far unexpected calls upon 
his cash reserve might curb or 
otherwise affect his future program. 

I found in England recently a 
man who has, from my own point 
of view, come closest to solving 
this exasperating problem. 

This is his actual position. He 
gets each year an advertising ap- 
propriation of so much, based upon 
the proposals he has previously set 
before his executive. Within that 
appropriation he must stay, or tell 
the reason why. Once allotted to 
him in the form of a credit at the 
cashier’s, the amount is very sel- 
dom increased by any supplemen- 
tary appropriations ; in fact, during 
the present stress, it has been cur- 
tailed. 


Fluctuating Requirements 
Mean Adjustments 


He has several different depart- 
ments to advertise. Their require- 
ments fluctuate, sometimes very 
quickly, and he has constant ad- 
justments to make between them. 
He uses all the standard forms of 
advertising, and is constantly ex- 
perimenting with new. To control 
all these intelligently in their finan- 
cial relation to his output calls ob- 
viously for more than a sheet ruled 
into so many columns, with the paid 
vouchers analyzed in neat rows. 

His six cardinal points can 





be outlined somewhat as follows: 

1. An advertising appropriation 
which covers a period of time— 
with most companies, a year— 
must, however well conceived, suf- 
fer many changes in intention in 
that time. 

2. While one can, from time to 
time, enter into the records what 
he orders, the invoices will never 
exactly correspond. For example, 
there is the accepted practice of the 
“over-run charge” on printed mat- 
ter, or in space buying there are 
missed insertions, accidental varia- 
tions, short-rates and so on. In 
the aggregate, these variations will 
amount in twelve months to a 
fairly noticeable sum. 


Some Expenses Do Not 
Have Formal Orders 


3. One may have all the best in- 
tentions in the world, but a certain 
amount of advertising is almost 
bound to be ordered by word of 
mouth and not covered by formal 
order. The head of the depart- 
ment is often the worst offender in 
this respect. In such directions as 
local window dressing, also, my 
London friend allows for the fact 
that it is impossible to tie his win- 
dow man down to any definite sum, 
for unforeseen purchases are often 
necessary at the last moment. 

4. In all departments there are 
certain basic routine purchases, 
generally of a humble character. 
again amounting in the annual 
aggregate to an appreciable sum, 
but which by their lowly nature 
tend to be forgotten when the an 
nual report is made. The only way 
to remember these is to make them 
a feature in the accounts. 

5. In a fixed appropriation of a 
fluid content there is always the 
danger of over-spending too soon. 

6. All this information, past, 
present and future—particularly 
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the future—must be quickly ex- 
tractable. 

On this last point there is a great 
deal to be said. The average book- 
keeper is concerned with invoices— 
not with futures. But invoices 
come in late—weeks and sometimes 
months late. The current trans- 
actions are generally scattered over 
many files; to collate them is a 
work of several hours; and they 
are often incomplete. Future trans- 
actions are on other files. What 
the advertising manager wants is 
a total of all these, to know what 
balance he has remaining, unspent. 
He wants it in a hurry—and gen- 
erally there is only one man who 
knows, and that man is generally 
out, 

“The fact was,” said this Lon- 
doner, “that formerly when I 
wanted to change plans suddenly, 
to accommodate a change, say, in 
a department’s plans, it used to 
take my bookkeeper about three 
days to figure it all out—and what 
I got was a financial statement 
spattered with a score or so of 
footnotes and explanations.” 
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advertising, you do not finally 
“commit” yourself to follow that 
program until the actual time ar- 
rives to order the space. 

In this particular case, space 
is generally ordered in regular 
monthly batches. Magazines which 
go to press a long time ahead of 
their date of publication appear in 
the batch which just precedes the 
last cancellable date. His agency 
therefore prepares for each cam- 
paign two sets of forms. One is 
the year’s schedule—the “allot- 
ment.” It has no authority to enter 
into contracts, and is cancellable or 
alterable as occasion demands—in 
which case supplementary forms 
are issued. The other form is 
the monthly confirmation that the 
schedule is to be carried on—the 
“commitment.” Or weekly forms 
are used if necessary—sometimes 
even daily. 

These forms, duly entered and 
recorded, give the running day-by- 
day summary on a three-column 
page, as follows (to save struggles 
with English pounds, shillings and 
pence, I have substituted dollars) : 





NAME OF ParticuLaR CAMPAIGN (or DEPARTMENT) 


January 1...Allotted to this campaign 
for twelve months... .. 
January 1...Orders for January..... 


February 1..Orders for February. . 


March 1....Supplementary allottment 
to cover special effort 


in March 


March 1 Orders for March 


Actual 


Allotment Commitment Price 


$10,000 
$800 
$900 

$1,000 
$1,900 





The first thing he did, in re- 
organizing, was to reason out his 
program, and to give definite and 
exact meanings to two words 
used commonly and interchangeably. 
These words were “allot” and 
‘commit.” He made them defi- 
nitely into “future” and “present.” 
lhe distinction is clearly seen in 
in advertising campaign. If you 
ave a standard article sold regu- 
larly over a year’s period, it is 
easy to construct a whole year’s 
program. Having done so, you 


then “allot” to it so much, But 
hearing in mind the mutability of 


And so on. It is immediately ap- 
parent from the above that $7,400 
remains for the April-December 
period, which is about the month’s 
average, and that any further spe- 
cial effort must be met by bringing 
in a further “allotment.” 

The column “actual price” is 
added to take care of invoice-varia- 
tions. When the actual price is 
ultimately known, its variations are 
taken note of in the commitment 
column. If the January item of 
$800, for example, is actually $805, 
and is paid in March, the advertis- 
ing department bookkeeper, when 
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AMERICAN 
965,936 







SUN 
1,187,924 


1eW 





Total advertising carr 


JOURNAL 1933 compared with I : cle 
1,549,805 Source: MEDIA RECO 












wor. TEL. 
274,688 






POST 
307,854 


Only ONE New York 
lewspaper had a gain in 
“Advertising in 1933... 



















balancing off at the end of March, 
adds an extra line, thus: 
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dow, sign, and so on has its own 
loose-leaf page as soon as any work 
































March 31.. 


.Extra cost in January 





Thereby the visible balance is 
decreased. If the price were ac- 
tually $795, he would do the same 
thing, but in red ink, to increase 
the visible balance. If, as occa- 
sionally happens, even under the 
best of systems, goods are pur- 
chased without a formal order, the 
cash column eventually reveals the 
fact, and necessitates increasing 
the commitment column by a simi- 
lar entry. 

But changes occur. The year’s 
program may change; the actual 
month-by-month space orders may 
change, even after they have been 
“committed.” So, still using the 
standard black for debits and 
red for credits, either column is 
Q changed. An increased program 
means an additional item to be en- 


Actual 


Allotment Commitment Price 
$5 
is actually started on it. But, you 


may say, what happens when one 
“commits” more than one “allots” ? 

Well, I said in the beginning that 
the system is based upon sound 
bookkeeping. It maintains the good 
old principle of double entry. All 
these individual sheets are doubly 
entered back to higher sheets which 
rapidy consolidate them into one 
complete picture. To get authority 
for his “allotment,” the advertising 
manager has to transfer money 
from a higher account. The news- 
paper campaign illustrated below is 
one of several. We will call it 
Campaign A. He has also B, C, D, 
E and F. His higher sheet is 
therefore a simple two-column one. 
with the allotment doubly entered 
thereon : 














NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISING 


Available Allotted 
January 1...Allotted to Campaign A... $10,000 
January 1... Allotted to Campaign B.. 7,000 
February 1..Allotted to Campaign C 8,000 
March 1....Allotted to Campaign D........... 10,000 
March 1....Allotted to Campaign E.. 20,000 
March 1....Allotted to Campaign F..... : 13,000 
March 1....Supplementary to Campaign A..... 1,000 










tered in the “allotments” and, of 
course, additional items to be en- 


Then he will add these up and 
write the total in his other column: 












March 1.... 


Allotted from appropriation to date 


Allotted 


Availakie 


$69,000 









tered in the “commitments”—when 
they become due. 


If at April 1 he starts Campaign 
G, he enters thus: 









oo > oe Allotted to Campaign G 


April 1..... Allotted from Appropriation. . 


Allotted 
$9,000 


Available 


$9,000 










This method of handling space 
te is carried into all forms of adver- 
: tising. Every booklet, poster, win- 





Or, if he again changes A, or 
spends more on F than he has, or 
saves money on C, back he brings 
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them too, always balancing off by 
an “Allotted from Appropriation, 
so-and-so.” 

The second and final consolida- 
tion is exactly similar, but headed 
“Appropriation.” It would read 
thus at January 1: 
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Actually, this man’s one depart- 
mental bookkeeper puts through 
$800,000 a year, with an average of 
250 separate vouchers per month. 
The mechanical task of checking, 
recording and preparing these ac- 
counts for payment is an adequate 














APPROPRIATION 

Available Allotted 

jomuary 2... Apprepriotiom .............-%. $500,000 
January 1...Newspaper advertising ...... $17,000 
January 1... Magazine advertising .. 40,000 
January 1... Booklets ...:.......... 35,000 
pT errr oe eee 30,000 
January 1... Window displays ........... 17,000 
January 1...Unallotted at this date......... 361,000 

February 1.. Appropriation remaining $361,000 
If $500,000 is the ultimate limit month’s work for a man. It takes 


of his spending powers, and he 
finds himself approaching it too 
soon, it means that somewhere in 
his future program he has to elimi- 
nate so much. His method of do- 
ing this is either (a) to trim down 
the existing campaigns, the actual 
cash reserve value of which is ar- 
rived at by deducting the “commit- 
ments” from the “allotments,” or 
(b) to examine the things he 
hasn’t begun, which are easily re- 
vealed since in the “commitment” 
column there will be no entry at all. 

This may sound complicated. Sys- 
tems usually do, in explanation. 

— 


Murphy Heads Art Gravure 

Frederick D. Murphy has been elected 
president and treasurer and Raymond 
V. Powers has been elected secretary of 
the Art Gravure Corporation, New York. 
\. H. Sharin has resigned as president 
and director of the company and R. N. 
Getches has resigned as secretary-trea- 
surer. No other changes in the organiza- 
tion are involved. 


H. H. Walker with United 

H. H. Walker, formerly with the 
financial office of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, New York, has joined the 
United Advertising Agency, New York, 
as an account executive. He previously 
had been with the financial advertising 
department of the New York Times. 


All of White Owl to Thompson 

The General Cigar Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed the J. Walter 
'hompson Company, New York, to han- 
dle all advertising of its White Owl 
cent cigar. This agency has been han- 
dling radio advertising on White Owl. 








him, however, only the equivalent 
of two full days to prepare the 
first set of sheets—namely, to enter 
the new orders as commitments 
and that day’s vouchers as actual 
price. He is never more than four 
or five hours late in entering them. 
It takes his boss part of only one 
morning to balance off the month 
by transferring back to the consoli- 
dation sheets; and should he have 
occasion to revamp his plans, even 
throw them all into the discard, 
he can within an hour prepare a 
complete picture of his financial 
outlook. 

oe 

Quality Group Elects 


_The Quality Group Magazines, New 
York, consisting of Current History, 
Forum, Harpers, Review of Reviews and 
Scribner’s, has re-elected Carroll B. 
Merritt, of Scribner’s, as chairman. New 
officers elected are H. B. Todd, of Cur- 
rent History, secretary, and Waldo F. 
Sellew, of Forum, sales manager. 





Toepfer Made Space Buyer 


Carl A. Toepfer has been appointed 
space buyer for Cramer-Krasselt Com- 
pany, Milwaukee advertising agency, 
succeeding Charles M. Daniell, who died 
last month. Mr. Toepfer has been with 
the space buying division of the agency. 





Diller Joins Geyer-Cornell 


A. W. Diller, for many years with 
The Blackman Company and, more re- 
cently, active as personal advertising 
counsel to financial and other interests, 
is now a member of the Geyer-Cornell 
Company, Inc., in its New York office. 
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From time to time advertisements on BUSINESS 
WEEK will consist of letters to and from the 
staff, containing only material to repay read- 


ing time. 


A McGraw-Hill 
Publication 


330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Small Space, Rightly Used 





SS LTT 
5] 
GOOD LIGHT 


is restivl. When you read have 
plenty of good light. Do not 
expect restful reading light from 
2 40-watt lamp. Use a 60-watt 
lamp in the fixture and use a 
Mazda ..... MAZDA lamps 
are sold by all good dealers, 


ILLINOIS 
POWER AND LIGHT 
CORPORATION 
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UDGETS scaled—smaller ad- 
vertisements. That, in short, 
expresses a cause and subsequent 
effect which have been operative 
in many advertising departments. 
Necessity led to the use of 
smaller space. Its employment 
brought new problems, for it was 
discovered that the illustrations and 
text intended for large space would 
not do when reduced to smaller 
size. That led to intensive study of 
the requirements of a small-space 
advertisement. And some companies 
have now convinced themselves 
that a comparatively tiny space, 
properly filled, will do some things 
that could not be accomplished with 
larger, more impressive space. 
One such advertiser whose voice 
is raised in praise of the little ad- 
vertisement is the Illinois Power 
and Light Corporation. When budg- 
ets were pruned in 1931, 1932 and 
1933, the answer was small adver- 


* 
Battery Account to B. B. D. O. 


The Gould Storage Battery Corpora- 
tion, De Pew, .. has appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., as its advertising agent, 








Better Light 
is Cheap 





A 60-watt Mazda lamp 
burning in place of a 40 
gives better light for less 
than a penny extra from 
sunset to midnight. 


ALL GOOD DEALERS 
SELL MAZDA LAMPS 


ILLINOIS 
POWER AND LIGHT 
CORPORATION 





ur 





tisements. By employing them, it 
was found that the company could 
extend schedules and maintain con- 
tinuity as it had never before done. 

Space averaged less than fifty 
lines across one column. Copy 
amounted to three or four short 
sentences, but every word counted. 
Copy writers knew this was im- 
perative if such brief space was all 
there was. A whimsical illustration 
with broad lines and heavy blacks, 
without too much detail, occupied 
some third of the space. And withal 
there was plenty of white space 
around illustration and text. 

The power company liked its 
small advertisements so well that 
it next set out to persuade certain 
electrical supply manufacturers to 
provide dealers with smaller mats 
of their advertising. And thus no 
doubt new advertisers were started 
among retailers who would never 
have splurged with large space. 


. 
Appoints Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Autopoint Company, Chicago, 
pencils and pens, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., at Chicago, 
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Those Guinea Pig Engineers 


Inaccurate Reasoning and Evident Bias of Consumer Research Findings 
Show They Are of Human Origin After All 


Mitrorp, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I enjoyed Mr. Larrabee’s humor- 
ous article on F. J. Schlink in the 
January 11 issue of Printers’ INK. 
I've been seeing Mr. Schlink’s name 
in print now for a couple of years 
and often wondered what kind of 
guy he was. Mr. Larrabee gave me 
a fair idea—tweeds, extra high fore- 
head, nice smile, etc., etc. 

The article did me a lot of good, 
all right. I’d been feeling pretty 
low since I got one of those notices 
that I'd have to pay six or eight 
cents for the privilege of sticking 
my nose inside the bank where up 
to last week, I ran a little checking 
account. To get practically tossed 
out of a bank, after what we’ve been 
hearing about a few top-notch bank- 
ers, makes a fellow wonder about 
his social standing. So you can un- 
derstand what a kick I got out of 
being told that the subscribers to 
old F. J.’s Consumers’ Research are 
high-brows. Comedones and all, that 
makes me a high-brow. 

But I’m a little bit worried about 
the specific gravity of my 1.Q. If I 
didn’t know how understanding you 
are, I wouldn’t confess this at all. 
It can’t be much of a problem to a 
real smart guy, because Mr. Lar- 
rabee doesn’t even mention it, but 
what has me puzzled is this: this 
Consumers’ Research, if it’s the 
same sheet I’ve been reading, makes 
some very definite statements about 
the quality, value and general use- 
fulness of the products listed. 

If the makers of the products feel 
that they aren’t getting a fair deal, 
it ought to be a simple matter for 
them to demonstrate the nature and 
extent of the error. If I was inter- 
ested in making a bum out of Mr. 
Schlink, that’s the way I'd do it. 
After all, a great many people wear 
tweeds, have extra high foreheads 
and nice smiles and these things are 
not considered pertinent in apprais- 
ing their ideas. 

1 do not know why other people 


subscribe for Consumers’ Research. 
I subscribe myself because I find it 
useful and entertaining. Can you 
imagine any more fun than showing 
your wife a size-up of cosmetics, 
especially the item estimating the 
value of the ingredients in a dollar 
bottle of very snooty lotion at one- 
half a cent? I'll bet Mr. Larrabee 
got a giggle out of that one himself. 
And there’s a lot more fun of that 
order for us old sadists. 

I were seriously interested in 
the advertising business, I don’t 
think I'd devote much time to the 
height of Mr. Schlink’s forehead or 
the hang of his tweeds. He isn’t im- 
portant at all—just an old trouble- 
maker and if he doesn’t like our 
country, he ought to go back where 
he came from. 

What I think I'd do is tackle the 
problem of getting those 40,000 
high-brows to have as much faith 
in the honesty of advertising as 
they have in the honesty of Mr. 
Schlink. I don’t know the guy, but 
I'd let him hold my watch. On the 
other hand, I wouldn’t let the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Zfgrtwdc, of Vienna, 
hold my hand. With so much adver- 
tising money being spent to “edu- 
cate” me, I’m ashamed to feel this 
way. I know I must be all wrong, 
but will Mr. Larrabee, or someone, 
tell me why? 

Joun Donanvue. 


As was to be expected, the arti- 
cle, “Mr. Schlink,” resulted in 
a considerable influx of mail ad- 
dressed to Printers’ INK. The 
tone of the letters was divided be- 
tween praise and denunciation, Mr. 
Donahue’s missive being one of the 
milder and better-natured examples 
of the latter. 

Throughout all of the denuncia- 
tory mail are found two rather 
quaint assumptions ; first, that any- 
thing Mr. Schlink and his fellow 
workers in the vineyard have to 
say is to be treated as something 
handed down from Mount Sinai; 
and, second, that anyone who ques- 
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tions the accuracy of any of Mr. 
Schlink’s conclusions is a nasty old 
tool of the vested interests. Along 
with the first assumption goes an- 
other, that because Mr. Schlink and 
some of his co-workers are en- 
gineers, their findings are not open 
to question. 

This last can be disposed of 
easily. The appearance of “100,- 
000,000 Guinea Pigs” was the 
signal for a number of reviews in 
scientific publications as well as in 
magazines of liberal thought. 

Persons who believe in the un- 
prejudiced scientific judgment of 
those two gentlemen, who have been 
called the guinea pig engineers by 
one of their less delicate oppon- 
ents, are referred to the reviews 
of their book that appeared in The 
Nation, Survey Graphic, The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, The Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association, 
Journal of Home Economics, the 
American Journal of Public Health 
and the Columbia Law Review. 

Among the letters received by 
Printers’ INK was one from a 
consulting chemist of unquestioned 
repute. He said, “Although every 
issue of his (Mr. Schlink’s) ‘Gen- 
eral Bulletin’ acknowledges that 
part of their results are based on 
work which we have done, and al- 
though this statement is fully cor- 
rect, I am personally opposed to 
the methods he uses. In- other 
words, such work of ours as he 
uses constitutes facts from which 
he draws conclusions with which I 
am far from fully in agreement.” 


Guilty Itself of What 
It Criticizes 


Any unprejudiced reader of the 
publications of Consumers’ Re- 
search, Inc., must eventually be 
struck by the frequent recurrence 
of findings based on such slender 
evidence as “a report from one of 
our subscribers,” “one of our sub- 
scribers tells of the experience of 
a friend” and similar sources of in- 
formation. It is rather striking 


that these philanthropic engineers, 
who so delight to damn advertisers 
who spread before the public in- 
formation based on limited or un- 
biased research and who demand 
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that advertisers submit their prod- 
ucts to extended tests should be so 
quick to denounce those advertisers 
on slender evidence that would be 
thrown out of almost any well- 
conducted court of law. 

Again and again in both the 
“General Bulletin” and the Confi- 
dential Reports of Consumers’ Re- 
search are to be found conclusions 
based on the tests so limited in 
scope that they mean almost noth- 
ing. Yet the recommendations ari 
so carefully worded that although 
the limitations of the tests are im- 
mediately apparent to anyone with 
a love of scientific accuracy the 
general impression left upon the 
consumer is one that is derogatory 
to the products in question. 


Errors in the 
“Bulletin” 


Certainly Mr. Schlink should be 
the first to admit that he has made 
mistakes. Mr. Donahue should be 
interested to know that plenty of 
them have been pointed out to him 
by manufacturers whose products 
have received adverse ratings. On 
a number of occasions issues of 
bulletins have contained correc- 
tions of statements in earlier bulle- 
tins, not always, be it noted, with 


acknowledgment that an_ earlier 
error had been made. 
Furthermore, it is surprising 


that more of the subscribers oi 
Consumers’ Research have not been 
struck by the fact that the research 
equipment of this organization is 
pitifully inadequate to make trul) 
scientific tests of such articles o/ 
merchandise as motor cars and 
other mechanical equipment bouglit 
by consumers and therefore it re- 
verts frequently to hearsay evi- 
dence such as letters from sub- 
scribers. Obviously it is far from 
scientific to damn a_ well-known 
make of car with faint praise, 
when the worst that can be de- 
duced against the car is a report 
from a subscriber that his particu- 
lar car of that make had some 
mechanical fault. Yet this is done 
by Consumers’ Research. 
However, none of this is as im- 
portant to Printers’ INK as the 
fact that Mr. Schlink and _ his 
colleagues are winning such a sym- 
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pathetic hearing among a group 
of persons who are of better than 
average intelligence. It is of seri- 
ous concern to reputable advertis- 
ers to find Consumers’ Research 
praised in college classes as an 
unprejudiced source of informa- 
tion, to find “100,000,000 Guinea 
Pigs” recommended to high school 
students of domestic art as a 
moderate and unanswerable state- 
ment of the case for the consumer. 

Of course, Printers’ INK has 
been accused frequently of being 
an advertising Pollyanna, of see- 
ing nothing but good in advertis- 
ing. That criticism is as un- 
founded as it is unimportant. Long 
before Mr. Schlink took up his 
present interesting vocation PRINT- 
ers’ INK was fighting the battle 
for clean advertising—a battle 
which has not ceased during the 
years since the first proposal of 
the Printers’ INK Model Statute. 

There is plenty of misleading 
advertising, plenty of sickening 
ballyhoo. One reason why PRINT- 
ERS’ INK has never opposed many 
of the basic purposes of the Cope- 
land Bill is because it sees in that 
bill, if properly drafted, another 
step in the campaign for the pro- 
tection not only of the consumer 
but of the honest advertisers. 

Anyone or any publication with 
a modicum of fairness, however, 
must protest at some of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Schlink and 
other of the self-elected friends 
of the consumer. When he does, 
as he did recently in Philadelphia, 
imply that certain manufacturers 
may be too honest to advertise, it 
is impossible to remain silent. 

Mr. Donahue, whose letter is 
published herewith has, without 
knowing it, written an excellent 
sequel to the article, “Mr. Schlink.” 


+ 


With Comic Section Group 

LeRoy G. Mills, formerly in charge 
of the Eastern office of Bertolet & Lemon, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, is now 
associated with the Comic Section Ad- 
vertising Corporation, New York. 


Gets Gin Account 

The Old Collins Company, Inc., New 
York, dry gin, has appointed the Gotham 
Advertising Company, New York, as 
advertising and merchandising counsel. 
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What he says in his last paragraph 
is worth repeating. “What I'd 
think I’d do is tackle the problem 
of getting those 40,000 high-brows 
to have as much faith in the hon- 
esty of advertising as they have in 
the honesty of Mr. Schlink.” 

That happens to be the reason 
why the article, “Mr. Schlink” was 
written. 

The time has passed when Con- 
sumers’ Research and its head can 
be pooh-poohed, as one letter from 
an old-time advertiser suggests is 
still the best course to be fol- 
lowed. When, in addition to the 
audience reached through the bulle- 
tins of Consumers’ Research, there 
is added a direct audience who 
listen to Mr. Schlink’s speeches 
over the radio as well as a poten- 
tial indirect audience of thousands 
of young college men, it is time 
that reputable advertisers got up 
on their hind legs and did a little 
rebutting. 

When a considerable body of in- 
telligent persons is gullible enough 
to believe that the findings of Con- 
sumers’ Research and the fulmina- 
tions of its head are in their en- 
tirety the complete, unbiased and 
final scientific facts about every 
product studied by the guinea pig 
engineers, all those interested in 
advertising as an economic force 
should make it clear to the public 
that the right is not all on one 
side. 

Finally, these same friends of 
honest advertising will do their 
cause a further service by fighting 
just as bitterly against the efforts 
of that unscrupulous fringe of 
business men who in the face of 
the attacks now being delivered 
from all sides continue on their 
merry way of evasion, ballyhoo 
and exaggeration. 


+ 
To Advertise Radiobar 


The Radiobar Company of America, 
Los Angeles and New York, has ap- 
pointed the Tuthill Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, to direct Eastern ad- 
vertising of its radio bar combination. 





Rowell to “Pictorial Review” 
E. N. Rowell, for the last eleven years 
with the Butterick Publishing Company, 
has joined the Eastern advertising staff 
of Pictorial Review, New York. 
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WILL THE ANDERTON youngsters have sweet dreams? You 
bet! From wall to wall everything in their cheery nursery’s brand 
new! This family is one of thousands who are buying in Baltimore 
now! Regular buyers through the year and they read the News ! 
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That’s why Mrs. Anderton studies 
the ads in the News every day! 










WO CHUBBY CHILDREN can 
eat a lot, use a lot, and want 
a lot of things. And a pair of 

devoted parents like the Ander- 
tons get a lot of pleasure out of 
buying them what they need. 

That’s why Mrs. Anderton has 
been busy this month and will 
be the next—and the next. 

“There are dresses to buy for 
Joan,” Mrs. Anderton explains. 
“Play suits for Junior. A coat to 
look at for Mr. Anderton. And 
it seems we’re never finished fur- 
nishing this house of ours.” 

Naturally, she takes an interest 
in what manufacturers have to 
sell. So do thousands of others 
like her who do the shopping for 
families of Baltimore. 

How can a manufacturer put 
the story of his goods before buy- 







Right —The Andertons admire 
a brand new coat. Make them 
customers of yours! 


The Teper 


L- G Tornoe Buyer 
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Advertise is one answer, but only 
one. For he must place his adj 
in the paper they prefer, the pape 
they read. 

In the Andertons’ case, and in 
a multitude of other cases just 
like theirs, the favored newspaper 
is the Baltimore News. 

So while you're figuring future 
plans, we ask you to remember 
these prime points .. . 

The newspaper picture in 
Baltimore isn’t what it used to 
be. Today’s dominant selling force 
is the News. Its circulation is the 
greatest- -145,906. It tops the next 
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Above—Joan Anderton on her new toy 


paper by about 15,000. And these 
readers are the Baltimoreans who 
are buying today—buying the 
kind of things you sell. 

Take a look at the typical shop- 
ping list of a typical News-reading 
family printed in this ad. Then 
take a new look at this rich News 
readership. 

The News is represented na- 
tionally by the Rodney E. Boone 
Organization. Call in a represen- 
tative. Put the News on your list! 
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RECENT PURCHASES 


MADE BY THE ANDERTONS 


Ford Sedan 

Hoover Vacuum Cleaner 
Sparton Radio 

Simmons Mattresses 
Frigidaire 

Fashion Park Suit 
Manhattan Shirts 
Nettleton Shoes 

Gold Medal Flour 
Baker’s Chocolate 
Campbell's Soup 

Del Monte Canned Goods 
Shredded Wheat 

Ivory Soap 

Coty's Perfume 
Barbasol Shaving Cream 
Gillette Blades 

Pond's Face Cream 
Chase & Sanborn Coffee 


UYING urge is stronger if the 

prospect can demonstrate the 
product for himself. This is gen- 
erally accepted as fact among man- 
ufacturers—the difficulty arises 
when they try to discover how they 
may bring this to pass. 

Seymour Smith & Son, Inc., Oak- 
ville, Conn., has found a way, how- 
ever. This company makes pruning 
shears, grass shears and kindred 
specialties. It sells through retail 
stores and advertises to the con- 
sumer through agricultural papers, 
and garden, fruit and flower pub- 
lications. 

Prospective purchasers of a pair 
of pruning shears are confronted 


+ 
Appoints Boston Agency 


Brush and Livingstone, Inc., Boston, 
United States agent for MacDonald, 
Greenless, Ltd., of Leith, Scotland, dis- 
tillers, has appointed the Stoddard 
Sampson Company, Boston, as advertising 
counsel. 





With “American Hatter” 


Martin Zimmerman, formerly with 
Modern Living, has joined the American 
Hatter, New York, as an advertising 


salesman. 





Action at Point of Sale 
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Criterion Photocraft 


hardware counter with a 
display box carrying a pair of 
Smith shears, placed conveniently 
for handling. And stuck in the 
front of the box are. four test sticks 
for cutting. More of the sticks are 
in the box, to replenish the display 
when needed. 

The company makes “ladies’ size” 
pruning shears as well as the more 
formidable shears which women 
have found difficult to use. The 
smaller size, mounted on the display 
box, fairly dares a woman to ex- 
periment. 

In the display of the larger 
shears, larger test sticks are pro- 
vided to try the strength of a man. 


+ . 
Heads Colonial Knitting Sales 


Gordon E. Cole, for the last several 
years an account executive with Pedlar 
& Ryan, Inc., has been appointed sales 
director of the Colonial Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, hosiery. He will make 
his headquarters at New York. 


at the 


Pompeian Oil to Katz 


The ey Olive Oil Corporation, 
Baltimore, has appointed the Baltimore 
office of the Joseph Katz Company to 
handle its advertising. 
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Old Selling Plan Changed to Meet 
Today’s Needs 


Employees Responsible for 63 Per Cent of Year’s Business 


By Victor F. Lawrence 


In BCOURAGED by successful 
employee sales campaigns for 
limited periods of time, a continu- 
ous employee plan was introduced 
about a year and a half ago by a 
public utility company having 
11,000 employees. While a public 
utility may not be comparable in 
all respects to other businesses, the 
same rules for a successful em- 
ployee activity apply. 

Over $2,800,000 of merchandise 
was sold the first year to prospects 
secured by employees. This figure 
represents 63 per cent of the total 
business sold by the sales depart- 
ment. 

Employees are not permitted to 
sell. Their function is to turn in 
good, live prospects. They are 
trained and urged to make calls 
and build up desire to the point 
where an appointment can be made 
for a regular salesman. When this 
is properly done the employee has 
a bona fide prospect and is re- 
warded accordingly if and when 
the salesman is successful in fol- 
lowing through. 

Remuneration is in the form of 
a bonus when the sale comes 
through and a credit of a ‘certain 
number of points that have a cash 
redemption value at the end of the 
year. The point score on an annual 
basis is believed to be a constant 
incentive. When the employee goes 
over his quota the redemption 
value of his points increases from 
10 cents to 15 cents each for all 
points. At 201 per cent of quota 
all his points are worth 20 cents 
apiece and at 301 per cent, 25 
cents. The employee can make and 
watch the total grow and at the 
end of the year the cash redemp- 
tion value may be of impressive 
proportions. 

At the inception of the plan, em- 
ployees were furnished with sur- 
vey cards, The principal object of 


these cards was to give employees 
something specific to talk about 
and a reason for calling. They 
also were the means of keeping 
a running record of the saturation 
of each possible prospect. 

Some of the more interesting 
facts compiled by the statisticians, 
following the end of the first 
year’s operation, are as follows: 


409,000 survey cards were turned in. 

144,000 prospects were secured. 

Sales per prospect averaged $19. 

Sales per active employee averaged 
$350. 

On the basis of total cash awards, 
each survey was worth about 27 
cents to the employee. 

A total of 73 per cent of the em- 
ployees participated during the 
year. 


The large percentage participat- 
ing was highly gratifying as the 
plan is a voluntary matter, al- 
though every effort was made to 
impress the employees with the 
necessity for it. 

The relation between group 
achievement and per cent partici- 
pating does not bear so close a re- 
lation as one might believe. Based 
on the point credits previously de- 
scribed, analyses show such inter- 
esting comparisons as the follow- 
ing : 


PerCentof Points per Employee, 
Employees Based on Total 
Participating Number on Payroll 
97 19 
95 10 
43 37 
74 51 
38 19 


The reason for this condition is 
not hard to determine, and consti- 
tutes one of the biggest problems 
in an employee program of this 
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nature. It is quality of prospects. 

A smaller group of employees 
who have learned how to create a 
prospect—who go about it consci- 
entiously and turn in only those 
who they know are bona fide pros- 
pects, will do a better job than a 
larger number of poorly trained 
employees who merely go through 
the motions and turn them in any- 
way. 

Naturally, poor quality prospects 
result in loss of salesmen’s time 
and complaints by the sales de- 
partment. On the other hand, it 
was estimated by some of the sales 
offices that from 30 per cent to 50 
per cent of the time salesmen for- 
merly wasted hunting prospects 
was saved. 

A prospect should be defined as 
clearly as possible for the em- 
ployees. They should be taught 
how to distinguish between those 
who are really interested and those 
who feign interest to get rid of 
them as soon as possible. It is to 
be expected that there will always 
be, however, a considerable num- 
ber of suspects because of the 
anxiety of employees to make a 
good record in turning in pros- 
pects and failure to realize that 
poor prospects actually do more 
harm than good. 

Maintaining interest and conti- 
nuity of effort is a major problem 
in the permanent employee plan. 
The survey card system, combined 
with assigning each employee a 
number of calls which take some 
months to make, is effective. It 
provides for a check on each em- 
ployee. Furthermore, the employee 
knows how many calls he has been 
assigned and appreciates that he will 
have to keep going consistently if 
he is to cover his territory in a rea- 
sonable time. 

The survey card is a simple 
form upon which the employee can 
enter the present and past use of 
appliances, their age, and condition. 

The survey card system can be 
operated endlessly. By the time 


the employee completes his survey 
calls several months will have 
elapsed and he can begin over again 
to see what changes have taken 
place since he last called. 

Other mediums for gaining ad- 
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mittance, and giving the employee 
something to talk about, must be 
designed from time to time to 
maintain interest. In connection 
with range sales, employees were 
furnished with recipe cards; dur- 
ing a refrigerator campaign cold 
cookery cards were the door 
opener ; and printed information on 
the uses of hot water, how to re- 
move stains, proper temperature 
for washing various fabrics, etc., 
helped the employees to secure 
prospects for hot water heaters. 


Holding Employee 
Meetings 


How often should employee 
meetings be held—should they be 
frequent and brief or at long inter- 
vals and of some duration? 

Disseminating information is not 
the only purpose of the meeting. 
There is a close correlation be- 
tween its conduct and the achieve- 
ment of the employees. 

Regular weekly meetings at 
regular times, conducted on a 
schedule, in a businesslike way, 
encourage the employee to put his 
own efforts on a regular and busi- 
nesslike schedule. Short meetings 
are believed to be the best. 

Participation of the entire group 
in the meeting is essential. The 
employee who actively participates 
in the meeting gets the urge to 
participate in the work itself. If 
lesson material is prepared, it is 
advisable to prepare it so it can- 
not be read. Meetings where em- 
ployees come in, sit down, and 
have the leader read to them in 
a monotone for fifteen minutes, 
then get up and leave, do not pro- 
duce active and well-trained em- 
ployees. 

A conference type of meeting, 
necessarily, involves everyone in 
the group, brings in new ideas and 
gives an opportunity for animated 
discussion that generates enthus- 
iasm and a competitive spirit. 

The employee's ability to discuss 
any subject will depend pretty 
much upon his experience in mak- 
ing calls. Hence, if he doesn’t 
want to sit back and appear dumb, 
there is only one thing to do about 
it. 

In the conference type of meet- 
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So are the needs, the impulses, the entire economic life of women. For the first sco 
of their years, their buying is as unimportant as the power of a trickling strea 

After fifty, their buying is a spent force, like the water that has pass 
the sluiceway. 

But in the second score and ten, in the years from twenty to fifty, all t 
pent-up buying of women’s lives turns the mill-wheel of industry. 

During these years she does most of the buying of her lifetime. At this peri 
her personal expenditures loom large. Furthermore, she marries. She makes a hom¢ 
She raises a family. Furniture, linens, kitchenware, china and silver, bedding 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, refrigerators and oil burners are bouglj 
during these years. 

These are the years in which she buys food, not only for herself but also { 
her family. 








It is in this age-span that women are the best prospects for advertise 
merchandise. 
’ ’ ’ 





Seven years ago, Delineator was remodeled upon a brand-new editorial plan. | 
was called the new Delineator. Everything between its covers was planned t 
appeal to the Second Score and Ten. 

For seven years that editorial policy has been adhered to rigidly. The resu 
is that today Delineator numbers among its readers a larger percentage of Secon 
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Score and Ten than any other general women’s magazine. 
The truth of this is attested by a recent survey, by Dr. Starch,* and also b 

every survey in which the age of the reader was a considered factor. 
Delineator today is the most powerful advertising medium among the Seconf 

Score and Ten, the age span of greatest buying potentiality. 


DELINEAT OE 


EARLE R. MacAUSLAND, ADVERTISING DIRECTO 
420 LEXINGTON .AVENUE, NEW YORK C1UT@h request 
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In Detroit ..The Trend Is To The Times 





he cE, 
; R S T. . in Detrott 





in Food Advertising 


(placed by retail grocers) 


During 1933 The Detroit Times published 
MORE retail grocery linage than any other 
newspaper in Detroit. 


And the LARGEST retail grocery advertiser 
placed MORE linage in The Detroit Times than 
in ANY OTHER Detroit newspaper ! 


So did the second largest retail grocery adver- 
tiser .. . in fact, this important advertiser placed 
MORE linage in The Detroit Times than in the 
other TWO Detroit newspapers COMBINED. 


... and RESULTS justify this favorable use of 
The Detroit Times! 


Food manufacturers should study this trend to 
The Detroit Times! They will find a NEW 
LEADER for stimulating sales of food products 
to Detroit consumers... The Detroit Times! 








Represented Nationally by the Rodney E. B Organizati 
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ing a problem can be submitted to 
the employees and they. can give 
their ideas on the right and wrong 
way of handling it. For example, 
in a recent meeting the group lead- 
ers submitted to employees the 
question—“Why has the employee 
plan been successful ?” 

It was also suggested that they 
list opposite the reasons why it 
was successful, why it might be 
unsuccessful. The delinquent em- 
ployees could then put on the shoe, 
if it fitted. 

Competitions between groups 
also help to maintain interest and 
effort. It is extremely important that 
competitions be between groups 
small enough so that the indi- 
vidual’s effort will have a direct 
a on the ultimate results. 

Competitions between groups in- 
volving hundreds of employees for 
a banner to hang in the president’s 
office don’t seem to produce nearly 
as much rivalry. 

Little informal competitions 
should be encouraged. The passing 
back and forth of a trinket each 
week, between teams, often de- 
velops an intense spirit of rivalry 
and, as a result, makes a game of 
the work, 

Much of the campaign type of 
ballyhoo is not believed to be con- 
sistent with the aims and achieve- 
ments of the permanent plan. 
Every period of intense activity is 
followed by a let down. Special 
competitions during normally slack 
periods are valuable in preventing 
discouragement. They should not, 
however, be overdone either in 
number or in pressure. 

It would seem that any employee 
plan that resulted in sales of 
$2,800,000 worth of merchandise 
was an outstanding success. But 
these questions have been asked— 
“Does this represent additional busi- 
ness? Would it have been received 
without the aid of the employee 
plan?” 

The unprecedented conditions 
that existed during the first year’s 
operation of the employee plan, 
coupled with a curtailed sales force 
and reduced advertising appropria- 
tion, make any exact comparison 
impossible. 

Such general comparisons as it 
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was possible to make indicated that 
the employee plan could claim 
much credit. Another utility that 
had ro employee sales plan re- 
ported 13 per cent less business 
than the previous year, compared 
with an increase of about 12 per 
cent with the aid of the employee 
plan. Also, the increase in elec- 
tric refrigeration sales was a great 
deal more than for the refrigera- 
tion industry as a whole. These 
comparisons are reasonably con- 
clusive proof that the employee 
plan did bring in business that 
otherwise would not have been se- 
cured 


Sales Are Not 
Only Results 


Results other than sales can well 
be considered in weighing an em- 
ployee plan. Employee develop- 
ment, improved morale and better 
public relations normally result 
from a properly administered em- 
ployee plan. Today when business 
is the subject of criticism and the 
object of suspicion, these factors 
are not to be overlooked. 

The employee's knowledge of the 
business as a whole has been in- 
creased tremendously through the 
educational program carried on in 
the meetings. 

One manager reports that since 
the plan was introduced complaints 
about the cost of service and high 
bills have practically disappeared. 

The operation of this plan has 
served to re-emphasize old funda- 
mentals. It still goes that if the 
big boss and all the other greater 
and lesser lights don’t get behind 
the plan actively, it won't work. 
The organization set-up may be 
perfect, the door openers and sales 
helps gems of ingenuity, the em- 
ployee information complete and 
well presented—but if the spirit 
isn’t there—particularly at the top 
of the organization—the plan is_ 
destined to fail. 

The “may lead to a better job” 
appeal as an incentive to the em- 
ployee has been pretty well de- 
bunked. The employee is shrewd 
enough to know that promotion 
will come to the man who is pro- 
ficient at his regular job regardless 
of his record in the employee plan 
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and that, conversely, no matter 
what a whirlwind he may be at 
turning in prospects, it won’t count 
greatly toward promotion. 

Furthermore, the ambitions of 
many employees are frankly lim- 
ited. It is very desirable to avoid 
this appeal, therefore, as anything 
that does not ring true will injure 
the entire program. 

The best appeal of all is the op- 
portunity to make more money. In 
the last analysis it is selfish desire 
that spurs everyone on. The urge 
to die for the dear old company 
somehow or other seems to be less 
effective than it was a few years 
ago. 

The second most effective means 
of securing participation is to fos- 
ter rivalry—between individuals, 
departments, and small groups. The 
way is paved by the natural rivalry 
—or call it jealousy—that exists 
between departments. 

A warning to those who are con- 
sidering the installation of an em- 
ployee plan. Don’t expect your 
plan to be trouble-free. Employees 
will frequently turn in the same 
prospect—someone has got to de- 
cide who the prospect rightly be- 
longs to. For this reason set up 
plainly your regulations on life of 


+ 


CBS Appoints Gittinger 


William C. Gittinger, who has been 
with the Tide Water Oil Company for 
eight years, recently as director of sales 
development and advertising, has been 
appointed director of sales development 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York. 

He first became affiliated with Tide 
Water’s advertising as an account ex- 
ecutive with the Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, advertising agency, which he joined 
in 1922. As Tide Water’s advertising 
manager, he arranged for sponsorship of 
broadcasting the reception tendered to 
Admiral Byrd on his return from his 
1928 Antarctic expedition. 

Mr. Gittinger will work with the 
CBS sales staff in cultivating new op- 
portunities for the sale of broadcasting 
time. 


Dunscomb with McCann- 
Erickson 


George Dunscomb, for many _ years 
with Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & Wieland, 
has joined the Chicago office of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. 














a prospect—what has to be done 
before a prospect is created—and 
all other rules that will help to 
make a fair decision possible in 
such matters. One company with 
an employee plan has a court oi 
appeals to which such problems 
are referred for decision when any 
question comes up. 

There is also the opportunity for 
agreements between employees and 
salesmen—employees and _ group 
leaders—and employees themselves, 
that are not in the best interests 
of the plan. 

Start slowly and gather speed 
and experience as you go—that is 
a long step toward the successful 
promotion of an employee plan 
Months of careful groundwork and 
preparation will pay dividends. Ii 
employees are started on calls 
without proper training they will 
soon become discouraged at the 
high percentage of refusals to per- 
mit a salesman to call. Approaching 
it slowly also removes the cam 
paign stigma—which is contrary to 
the permanent plan idea. 

The ideal condition for perma- 
nent success is when employees are 
trained to the point where. they 
want to go out and see what they 
can do. 


+ 


Carvalho Returns to 


Hearst Newspapers 

S. S. Carvalho has returned to the 
Hearst Newspapers as chairman of the 
executive committee, with headquarters 
at New York. 

Mr. Carvalho became associated with 
Mr. Hearst in 1896 as general manager 
of the newspapers then owned by him 
He continued in that capacity until 1918 
during the period when Mr. Hearst 
added to the group many of the papers 
which now make up the Hearst Group. 

Later for years Mr. Carvalho was 
president of the executive council of al! 
the Hearst papers, from which positio 
he retired in 1927. 


» . 

Keeshan with Lee Company 

Alfred G. Keeshan has been appointed 
general sales and advertising manager 
and assistant to the president of The 
Frank H. Lee Company, Danbury, Conn., 
soft-stiff and straw hats. He formerly 
was general sales manager in charge of 
the men’s hat division of the Hat Cor- 
poration of America, South Norwalk, 
Conn. The Lee company is making plans 
for a campaign which will soon start. 
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In Defense of Mr. Hill 











T was to be expected that someone would reply to Frank Finney’s 

article in last week’s Printers’ INK. That article, entitled “Grand 
Opera, Symphonies and Cigarettes” was based on the assumption 
that cigarette advertising is going “high hat” and raised the question 
| whether such advertising could reach the masses, under whose 
beneficent favor cigarette manufacturers thrive. 
to the copy limitations that hem in cigarette promotion—believes 
that brand association with grand opera will gain favorable atten- 
tion, which is what the manufacturer desires. 


Mr. Ames points 





‘ By Allan P. Ames 


HE best advertising is the ad- 

vertising that makes the most 
sales. No amount of study and 
analysis has been able to develop 
a better definition. When you try 
to lay down general principles be- 
yond this common denominator you 
start a rousing debate. The most 
that many readers, including my- 
self, got out of Mr. Finney’s piece 
about cigarette advertising was the 
smug conviction that he missed the 
point. 

Mr. Finney suggests that the 
tie-up of one big cigarette manu- 
facturer with grand opera can be 
explained only by personal exhi- 
bitionism on the part of the adver- 
tiser. He thinks this particular 
cigarette advertising does not 
square with the Laws of Dynamic 
Symmetry laid down by the Old 
Masters. : 

Most of those who have tried 
their hands at cigarette advertising 
think it is the toughest baby in the 
whole sales promotion family. Cig- 
arette advertising has been tried 
and flunked by more men, women 
and children, than any other sub- 
ject in the world. I include chil- 
dren because when a bright boy or 
girl believes he or she has a “wow” 
of an advertising idea like as not it 
goes to some cigarette company. 

Why do cigarettes occupy the 
front row among advertising ir- 
reconcilables? The answer may be 
found in a truth recognized by al- 
most every confirmed cigarette 
smoker but one which causes the 
manufacturers to bury their heads 
in the sand at its approach. 





Cigarettes are stubborn adver- 
tising material because, judged by 
the standards that differentiate 
many other commodities, they are 
so near alike. 

Assertion that any one brand of 
cigarettes has it over other brands 
in regard to the smoker’s pleasure 
or benefit is assertion only. We all 
smoke the cigarette we like best, 
which means the cigarette that 
gives us the most pleasure. 

Well, what more do you want 
as a basis of differentiation? Aren't 
there almost as many taste prefer- 
ences as there are smokers? And 
doesn’t this give the copy writer 
a perfectly gorgeous field? 

Certainly it gives him plenty of 
opportunity ; but what is the value 
of opportunity without the means 
to use it? Until we know far 
more about this mysterious sense 
called taste, its mechanics, its 
psychology and its place and pur- 
pose in the economy of the human 
body, there is almost nothing a 
copy writer can say about it. All 
the copy on this subject ever writ- 
ten boils down into two simple op- 
posites—“I like it” and “I don't 
like it.” 

Until the psychologists give the 
cigarette advertiser a new vocabu- 
lary he is badly stymied in describ- 
ing the merits of his particular 
brand. Granted there is a definite 
physical cause for our individual 
cigarette preferences. We recognize 
these preferences and we follow 
them in buying our smokes: But 
we can’t define them. To say that 
a cigarette is “mild” only begs the 
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question. What do you mean by 
“mild?” The tobacco expert knows, 
of course, but mildness means one 
thing to him and another thing to 
the smoker. To the smoker it 
means the quality which enables 
him to smoke all he pleases without 
unpleasant effects. When he dis- 
covers that if he sticks to a certain 
brand he is less likely to wake up 
in the morning with a mouth full 
of regret he decides that this par- 
ticular brand is “milder” than 
others. 

Cigarette advertisers are not ex- 
pansive on this subject and who can 
blame them? Wouldn’t it be a re- 
volting spectacle if Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Toms and Mr. Reynolds got 
snarled up in a quarrel over which 
of their cigarettes does us the least 
harm? 

And so, until psychology fur- 
nishes a lot of new words and ideas 
about taste, the cigarette makers 
must continue to favor the good 
old Sock-in-the-Eye school of ad- 
vertising. They must be spectacu- 
lar and repetitious. An agency ex- 
ecutive handling one of the large 
cigarette accounts said to me re- 
cently: “I have been planning and 
writing cigarette advertising for 
ten years and I have about con- 
cluded that if we dropped all the 
writers and limited our copy to the 
brand name prominently displayed 
and strikingly illustrated we would 
do just as well. Cigarette adver- 
tising, in my opinion, is growing 
more and more institutional. If 
you asked me to state the guiding 
principle in cigarette advertising at 
present I should call it this: Tie 
up your product with something 
that claims public attention. Make 
the tie-up as convincing as Possible, 
but plausibility is not nearly so im- 
portant as the attention value of 
the object or person or event which 
your advertising features.” 

Isn’t this a better explanation 
for the grand opera tie-up than 


+ 


Stroud Leaves Kuppenheimer 


George S. Stroud has resigned as sales 
and promotion mana of B. Kuppen 
heimer & Company, , Chicago, cloth- 
ing manufacturer. His” duties will be 
assumed by Charles W. Livingston. 












Mr. Finney’s suggestion that this 
advertising had its origin in the 
personal pride of the advertiser? 
And there is another good reason 
Mr. Finney perhaps has not thought 
of. Cigarette advertising, as he 
suggests, must aim at an immense 
audience in all walks of life. You 
can’t set up a gun that will spray 
this immense target evenly. You 
must be content with peppering one 
part at a time. 

During the years when Lucky 
Strikes were overhauling Camels 
Mr. Hill’s advertising appeal was 
popular in the highest—or lowest— 
sense of that word. It shot at mass 
intelligence in a big way and at 
times with a _ ruthlessness that 
sometimes offended the more intel- 
ligent part of the audience. But 
more than a year ago there were 
evidences that the American Tobac- 
co Company was easing up its of- 
fensive on mass intelligence and 
going highbrow. At present nearly 
all Lucky Strike copy is addressed 
to an intelligence certainly up to 
the average and, if anything, above 
the average. 

I should like to believe that the 
big cigarette advertisers have begun 
to realize that so far as the taste 
appeal is concerned they are pretty 
much all in the same boat... For a 
long time their copy has indicated 
that their main problem is the prob- 
lem of Attention. They are getting 
their best effects by associating 
their brands with subjects promi- 
nent in public thought. If Mr. 
Hill is interested right now in con- 
vincing smokers that his cigarette 
is popular with the best people why 
shouldn’t he tie up with grand 
opera and symphonies? But I 
wonder how he resisted the temp- 
tation to place Lucky Strikes in 
the mouths of all the singers. For 
a man of his proved resourcefulness 
this should not have been so diffi- 
cult. Anyway, he is welcome to 
the idea. 


+ 


Appoints Silberstein 


The advertising of Everfast wash 
fabrics, made by N. Erlanger, Blumegart 
& Company, Inc., New York, has been 
placed with Alfred J. Silberstein, Inc.. 
New York. 
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Distribution Will Szt// Be Bought 


NRA Will Be Responsible, However, for the Improved Methods 
Employed; and That Will Be Something 


By E. B. Weiss 


A LOT of righteous indignation 
£4 will undoubtedly be aroused 
when I make the bald declaration 
that distribution, in large measure, 
is “bought.” There will be vehe- 
ment denials. But with few ex- 
ceptions, an honest facing of the 
facts will usually bring the ad- 
mission that, at some stage of the 
game, distribution had to be 
“bought.” 

On the other hand, NRA seem- 
ingly has set its face against the 
common practice of buying dis- 
tribution. Of the 168 codes actually 
signed and approved at the time 
of writing, most contain provisions 
which hamstring the usual methods 
of buying distribution. 

Yet I maintain that distribution 
will still be bought. 

Take, for example, that problem 
in which Printers’ INK has inter- 
ested itself for so many years— 
taking a business off a private 
brand basis and building up a vol- 
ume on a national brand. Here is 
a company making gloves. Most 
of its production is sold under 
private brands. The small part of 
the line sold under the company’s 
own brand is distributed largely by 
the smaller stores. The company 
wants to put over its branded line. 
In order to do so, it must get dis- 
tribution in the fifty or 100 lead- 
ing department stores. Those stores 
naturally already have gloves in 
stock—and we are talking now of 
more or less staple gloves. What 
argument can this manufacturer 
possibly use in convincing these 
bell-wether stores that they ought 
to stock his branded line and per- 
haps throw out one or more of 
the others now in stock? Actually 
he can present only one argument 
—an “extra” of some kind, an ex- 
tra that means that distribution is 
being bought. 

That same situation is true of 
manufacturers in countless lines, 
whether or not they are attempting 





to build a brand. It must not be 
forgotten that the lion’s share of 
this country’s business is done in 
merchandise that is of a staple 
nature. The thousands of manu- 
facturers in these lines of business 
can usually break into the choice 
outlets, the outlets that give big 
volume and whose names mean 
something in getting the smaller 
fry to stock the line, only by mak- 
ing a special inducement over and 
above the regular terms and dis- 
counts, 


Especially True of 
New Manufacturer 


And this is even more true of 
the newly established manufac- 
turer. Unless the new manufacturer 
is producing a unique specialty that 
sells on sight, unless his production 
costs permit him to sell at a price 
far below competition, he finds the 
outlets which he positively needs 
are closed to him unless and until 
he sets out deliberately to “buy” 
them. 

When I use the term “buying” 
distribution I do not refer to the 
old-time brewery practice of actu- 
ally putting someone into the retail 
business. Neither do I have in 
mind the innumerable forms of 
commercial bribery. The term sim- 
ply means that the manufacturer, 
in order to obtain certain desirable 
outlets, and sometimes any outlets 
at all, is compelled to offer some 
extra inducement not included in 
his regular trade price list. 

It might be an extra allowance 
for store advertising, with no 
check as to whether the money was 
ever used for the purpose intended. 
It might be an offer to ship on 
consignment. It might be a liberal 
return-goods policy—so liberal, in 
fact, as to amount practically to a 
consignment-selling policy. It might 
be an extension of terms to such 
ridiculous lengths that the store 
could turn its inventory of the 
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product twice before 
were due. 

In brief, it might be any one of 
a score and more of practices that 
are covered and prohibited in vari- 
ous codes. Not one of these prac- 
tices was followed by these manu- 
facturers because they sorrowed 
for the downtrodden retailer. They 
were adopted solely because they 
were looked upon as sops, over 
and above the regular concessions, 
that would get the dealer to handle 
the line. 

The condition stems out of a 
variety of circumstances. First is 
the fact that in most lines there is, 
and has been for years, a factory 
over-capacity. Second is the fact 
that distributors, through develop- 
ment of the chain store, the large 
department store, the voluntary 
chain, the buying offices, etc., would 
have been able to brow-beat pro- 
ducers even though this potential 
overproduction did not exist. 

With these two basic considera- 
tions to the forefront, consider the 
new manufacturer who decided to 
make any one of a thousand items 
that do not classify as outstanding 
specialties. The differences be- 
tween his line—if any—and that of 
a hundred other manufacturers— 
are slight. His prices do not vary 
considerably from that of competi- 
tion. What did he have to offer 
to hard-boiled distributors that 
scores of other manufacturers were 
not only willing but actually eager 
to give? 


Forced to Look 
for a Hook 


Naturally, he had to look out- 
side his line for the lure that would 
hook the store. It might be any 
one of the concessions already 
enumerated. Or it might be an 
offer of hidden demonstrators, of 
exchanges on slow-moving colors 
or styles, etc. The method is im- 
material—the point is that the new 
manufacturer or the established 
manufacturer seeking to build a 
brand, had to buy his distribution, 
and buy it with good, hard cash. 

It is true that if our manufac- 
turer was content to. merchandise 
from the rim to the hub—that is, 
get his line first into the second- 
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rate and third-rate outlets, and 
then build up to the larger outlets, 
his concessions might not be so ex- 
travagantly large. But this is a 
slow and laborious process. Most 
manufacturers prefer the faster 
process of merchandising from the 
hub to the rim—“buying” their way 
into the large outlets and then 
using the magic names of these 
outlets as the opening wedge in 
lining up the smaller retailers. And 
beyond doubt it works. 


Good Old Methods 
Now Forbidden 


But under the NRA codes most 
of the good old—but terribly 
abused—methods of buying distri- 
bution are verboten. Uncle Sam 
promises to spank those who fol- 
low these policies. 

Yet distribution will still have to 
be bought, especially by the new 
manufacturer. The larger outlets 
simply will not take on new lines 
unless it is made decidedly worth 
their while. They insisted upon 
their pound of flesh before NRA 
because they could get it—and 
sometimes they got a pound and a 
half. Under NRA they must get 
it—and make no mistake about 
that. 

Store overhead had _ reached 
astounding figures before NRA. 
Now with the additional expenses 
incurred as a result of the provi- 
sions of the retail code, plus the 
plugging of the flow of “extras” 
as a result of provisions in manu- 
facturers’ codes, store overhead has 
crashed right through the ceiling. 

As a consequence, the new man- 
ufacturer hasn’t a chance in the 
world of breaking into the more 
desirable outlets unless he can offer 
one of two things: A _ specialty 
that practically sells on sight or 
some new form of “extra” that 
NRA will not frown upon but 
which still means nothing more nor 
less than “buying” distribution. 

Human ingenuity has not been 
slow to develop these new forms 
of subsidizing distribution. How- 
ever, the forms actually taken do 
not concern us so much as the fact 
that distribution is still being 
bought. 

Undoubtedly in some instances 
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the methods pursued are simply 
evasions of code regulations. As 
such they should be and must be 
condemned. But most of the newer 
methods of buying distribution 
have this essential difference be- 
tween today’s procedure and yester- 
day’s—the modern method is above- 
board. 

That is a vital difference. One 
of the big faults of the old meth- 
ods was that the special offers were 
so often handled in sub-rosa fash- 
ion. The buyer seldom knew 
whether he was getting all that the 
other fellow across the street had 
obtained. The result was chiseling 
—and then more chiseling. 

Today business is being com- 
pelled to lay its cards face up on 
the table. Competitors are getting 
together and comparing notes in a 
manner that still seems almost un- 
believable. This is as true of re- 
tailers' and wholesalers as it is of 
manufacturers. The outcome is 
that in many fields the manufac- 
turer is better informed concern- 
ing how far he must go to “buy” 
distribution, and the retailer is bet- 
ter informed as to the state of the 
“concession market.” 

Yesterday, distribution was 
bought with a great show of secre- 
cy, and peering through doors to 
be certain no one was listening. 
Today, distribution is still being 
bought, but the price that is being 
paid, and the method of operation 
are more common knowledge. 

There is another difference: The 
newer methods of buying distribu- 
tion are going to be more suscepti- 
ble to control by the man who pays 
the bills. For example, money 


+ 
Appoints C. D. Murphy 


The Mid-States Distributors Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, handling distribution of 
the products of Joseph E. Seagrams & 
Sons. Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., in the Mid- 
dle ‘West, has appointed Carroll Dean 
Murphy, Inc., Chicago, as its advertising 
agency. 


Heads Philadelphia Office 

Robert L. Ingold has been appointed 
by Albert Frank-Guenther Law. Inc., 
New York, as manager of its Philadel- 
phia office to succeed the late A. M. 
Pennington. Mr. Ingold has been a 
account executive in the New York 
office, 
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formerly squandered in uncon- 
trolled advertising discounts will 
be spent in a manner more amen- 
able to control by the manufac- 
turer. Hidden demonstrators fur- 
nished by manufacturer “A” who 
formerly sold many items that “A” 
never knew existed, will now no 
longer be hidden and will be more 
apt to sell the merchandise of the 
man who pays their salaries. 

For years the trend in merchan- 
dising has been for the manufac- 
turer to do more and more of the 
selling work formerly done by the 
retailer. One does not have tu 
go back many years to reach the 
day when the producer manufac- 
tured and the retailer did what- 
ever selling was actually done to 
put the merchandise in the hands 
of the consumer. The producer has 
shouldered a great part of that 
burden. And a part of the remain- 
ing burden he has develoned the 
habit of paying for in devious 
wavs. 

Experience has taught that get- 
ting merchandise on the retail shelf 
is less than half the merchandising 
job. Therefore, manufacturers are 
not only going to pay to get their 
lines on retail shelves but they are 
going to pay to move their mer- 
chandise off these  self-same 
shelves, just as they have been do- 
ing. The method of payment will 
be different. It will produce better 
results because it will be more 
sensibly conceived and adminis- 
tered. But in the end the manu- 
facturer will be plunking down 
good old coin of the realm to get 
and to hold distribution, even as 
in days of yore. 


— 
Returns to McCann-Erickson 


Howard J. Meermans, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of Paul Teas, Inc., 
Cleveland, has joined the Cleveland of- 
fice of McCann-Erickson, Inc., as account 
manager. 

He was previously a member of the 
——— organization from 1919 
to 1 ° 





Joins Gardner at Louisville 

J. Seaton Huff, formerly with the 
Southern Indiana Ice & Beverage Com- 
pany, New Albany, Ind., as advertising 
director, has joined the Louisville office 
of the Gardner Advertising Company, as 
an account executive, 
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Salesmanship in Sales Letters 


A Little Lecture, from One Who Knows, on How to Get Closer 
to the Salesmen 


By Frank Atha 


Of J. A. Folger & Co. 


A SALESMAN can really get 
something out of a general 
sales letter that is full of salesman- 
ship. Such a letter is really a direct- 
mail job of selling the salesman to 
sell more g . 

A salesman should get a vision 
from his sales letters. He should 
be inspired to think in big figures 
and go after big business. Bulletin 
sheets and circulars are not per- 
sonal enough to dramatize activity 
and radiate enthusiasm. 

Too often salesmen are afraid to 
think in big figures concerning their 
own business. They like to talk 
about millions in the Government 
or the automobile business, but they 
lower their sights when they re- 
turn to thoughts of their own terri- 
tory. 

It is no use for a salesman to tell 
a merchant all about the big things 
his firm is going to do and how the 
tremendous sales-promotion plans 
and advertising are going to in- 
crease business and then accept an 
order for the same small case that 
has been shipped for years. 

If salesmen are to be stirred into 
action on the big-figure idea, dram- 
atize a letter and sell them with 
an example—insurance for instance. 
They know that nobody wants to 
buy insurance from a little insur- 
ance company—one doing things in 
a small way with a small amount 
of insurance in force and few as- 
sets. They can understand that no 
insurance salesman can sell enough 
thousand-dollar policies to be a 
success, or make his company one. 

If it’s time to bring out a thought 

about getting an early start in the 
morning, call to mind the busy 
market of a big city. There is a 
hustle of activity there where the 
tremendous crowds buy vegetables 
all day. The only way these mar- 
keteers can handle the crowds and 
the volume of business is to start 
preparation in the early hours of 





dawn. These hucksters “know their 
onions” and the early start is a 
good lesson to learn from them. 

One day a salesman was over- 
heard to say to another salesman, 
“You certainly must live right— 
you have all the luck.” What a 
marvelous subject for a sales letter 
to point out that if original ideas 
and thoughtful planning are “living 
right” it certainly pays, because 
when you plan your luck, you can 
depend on it. 

Retail merchants always pay cer- 
tain salesmen promptly and that 
seems lucky. But the right kind 
of sales letter can point out that 
when such a man gets an order, he 
usually plans on collecting for it, 
and through good salesmanship, he 
carries out that plan. 


How about a Letter 
on Alibis? 


_ A book could be written on the 
famous alibis of past and present. 
There are long ones and short ones. 
There are the simple and the elab- 
orate, and the possibilities for their 
creation are unlimited. “I didn’t 
know it was loaded”—“I was sit- 
ting up with a sick friend”—“He 
said he might buy next time.” How 
dear to the heart are these time- 
worn relics; they should be spoken 
of with reverence before consider- 
ing the original masterpieces of 
present-day salesmen. 

Alibis! Another great subject 
for the sales manager who isn't 
afraid to write his salesmen and 
ask “What is your best alibi? Give 
it a great deal of consideration and 
if it’s showing a little wear, then 
go over it thoroughly and see if it 
cannot be improved. Of course, if 
it can’t be brushed up, modernized, 
and made to sound more plausible, 
it might be a good plan to discard 
it entirely.” 

There has always been a lot of 
theory about the “psychological 
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moment” for closing a sale. Many 
a correspondence course has stated 
that a sale is lost if the salesman 
attempts to close too soon or too 
late. But the old-timers tell us that 
a merchant will buy if he is con- 
vinced of the quality, anxious for 
the profit and certain of the sales- 
man’s sincerity. The proper kind 
of sales letter may be needed to 
remind a salesman that he has to 
make his own “psychological mo- 
ment” and that it isn’t such a frac- 
tional point of time that the mer- 
chant will wish he hadn’t bought 
the morning after. The psychologi- 
cal moment should be the beginning 
of an era, and not a flitting second. 


Sales Letters Can 
Stimulate Ambition 


Sales letters will not make 
master salesmen out of any fellow 
who can’t do the job himself, but 
they will help a lot toward stimu- 
lating personal ambition, and are 
many times the means of getting a 
man “back on the concrete” again. 

Selling is a fascinating business, 
much more so than office work, or 
building automobiles, or being a 
carpenter. But the time comes to 
almost every salesman when the 
other fellow’s job looks easier and 
another territory more fertile. It 
takes a heart-to-heart sales letter 
to handle this situation and one 
should be written at least once a 
year. It’s good to remind the fel- 
low who is out taking the door-to- 
door rap that he probably wouldn’t 
change jobs with Bill, even if he 
had a chance. 

Bill might be a salesman or a 
hotel manager, or own a florist 
shop. He might be a groceryman, 
a doctor, lawyer, merchant or chief 
of the local police, but the chances 
are a hundred to one your sales- 
men wouldn’t trade places with 
any Bill, Dick or Harry, for that 
matter, if it came right down to it. 

Selling is a man’s job, not for 
the timid soul who is afraid to talk 
quality and ask the price. In sell- 
ing, a man can plan a sale and a 
sales program. It is creative. It’s 
an outlet for his restless activity, 
where he can match wits with a 
competitive salesman when he sells 
an order. The sales manager knows 
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this, and the salesman knows it 
too, so why not talk it over. 

A sales letter can’t tell a sales- 
man how to handle every situation, 
how to encourage the timid buyer 
and tame the wild one—but it can 
give him the inclination to do the 
job himself. 

A sales manager can write better 
letters if he gets out into the field 
occasionally—close to the salesmen 
and their problems. He should pass 
this same thought along to his men, 
using newspaper reporters or some 
other such example to show that 
it is valuable to work close to your 
job and to understand the prob- 
lems and the success of those whose 
progress means so much to the 
business. 

Sales merchandising has more 
value to a salesman than the amount 
of goods it sells to the consumer. 
Sales merchandising brings the 
salesman close to the consumer and 
much closer to the merchant or the 
buyer. A merchant is quick to 
recognize that a salesman is in- 
formed on his problems and that he 
understands merchandising as well 
as order-taking. He soon finds 
much in common with such a repre- 
sentative. 


“Sell Now” Instead of 


“Buy Now” 


The job of getting folks to “Buy 
Now” or any other time for that 
matter, is not a job for the Gov- 
ernment, the politicians, or the col- 
lege professors—it’s a job for 
Business—a job of salesmanship. 

That is why the “Buy Now” 
campaign failed. They went at it 
backwards. It should be a “Sell 
Now” campaign. All the push, all 
the aggressiveness, all the activity of 
ambition, originates with the seller 
and not the buyer. The majority of 
really productive salesmen are 
made, not born. Through the right 
kind of sales letters, they may be 
kept inspired, and inflamed with 
enthusiasm at definite times when 
the sales manager wants a more 
intense effort. 

Write salesmen letters to keep 
them informed. They can use such 
letters as equipment with which 
really to sell goods. Market fluctua- 
tions on the line are valuable in- 
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TWO-YEAR survey to de- 
termine preferences for various 
trade-marked commodities has 
just been completed. 


Owners and major executives may 
secure charts covering their par- 
ticular industry by writing to 
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dications, so tell the salesmen (not 
in a bulletin or notice, but in a 
sincere letter), about price changes 
in raw material which threaten the 
wholesale price of the product. 

Tell them in a way that will 
make sales, how to answer ques- 
tions that the NRA brings up about 
their products. Tell them how the 
industry’s code affects their busi- 
ness, and the way to use its 
changes to their advantage in sell- 
ing. Salesmen do not all think these 
things out for themselves. 

A sales letter should be written 
about inflation—one that will bol- 
ster up confidence whether the firm 
approves inflation or not. There is 
much talk about a rubber dollar, 
and about a dollar that is to be 
worth only 50 cents or less, but 
those dollars still look mighty good 
and they are still being accepted as 
full payment of 100 cents on the 
purchase of any commodity. In 
fact, it is generally wished that 
more of them would “bounce” into 
the credit department. 

With the sales manager, it is not 
the physically unemployed but the 
mentally unemployed that are the 
problem. So it is up to him to give 
them something to think about in 
a common-sense sort of way that 
will not be preaching, and yet will 
help them to cease worrying (inso- 
far as possible) about the future, 
and have implicit faith—in our 
country—in its money—and in its 
businesses. 

In spite of the best sales letters 
and the best sales direction, there 
is a necessary turnover of sales- 
men. When a new salesman is sent 
into a territory, he goes in with 
his own sales ability refreshed by 
a thorough and strenuous training 
on the new line he is to sell; and 
ninety-nine times out of 100, a new 
salesman makes a substantial gain 
in sales over the man he succeeds. 


— 
Milline Club Elects 


Officers for 1934 elected by the Milline 
Club of San Francisco, a group of 
younger advertising executives, are as 
follows: President, A. S. Babcock; sec- 
retary, Lowell W. Brown; treasurer, 
R. S. Railton. Committee chairmen are: 
Program, Mr. Brown; membership, 
Lawrence Brickert, and publicity, John 
R. Kimball. 
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There are a number of reasons 
for this, and they are the founda- 
tion for a sales letter that will 
stimulate the entire sales force. At 
the head of the list of reasons for 
a new man’s success is the fact that 
he has to establish a reputation for 
himself, and he feels the pressure 
of that responsibility. 

There is a reason why “a new 
broom sweeps clean’”—it hasn’t got 
the edges worn off with continual 
sweeping. A new man starting out 
to sell a different line, has not 
learned the “easy way” to do it, so 
he works hard at the job. He does 
his selling with the fund of mate- 
rial that is placed at his command 
when he leaves the home office. He 
actually uses the sales manual on 
old customers as well as new ones. 
He carefully goes over the secon- 
dary sales points which are so im- 
portant in closing sales today. 

Of course a merchant can always 
see the difference in a new man. He 
usually learns something from the 
first-time salesman which he had 
never heard from the previous one, 
and it’s that extra something which 
increases the order. One new sales- 
man explained his rather lengthy 
selling method when he said, “Yes, 
I’m a new man all right, and I’m 
so dumb about the line that I’m 
forced to cover all the material the 
house has given me in order to 
strike the one thing that will sell 
you, even more, on your possibili- 
ties with our product.” 

The sales manager has the most 
important selling job in the entire 
organization. If he spends most of 
his time working over sales charts, 
selling-cost figures and reports, and 
neglects his own selling ability, he 
is passing up the opportunity of be- 
ing the most important executive. 
Because after all, the sales depart- 
ment is really the production end 
of the business. 


+ 
Death of Philip Weston 


Philip Weston, president of the Byron 
Weston Paper Company, Dalton, Mass., 
for fourteen years and former president 
of the American Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers Association, died at Pittsfield, 
Mass., last week. He was fifty-two years 
old. His father, the late Byron Weston, 
was Lieutenant Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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More About Dimension No. 3 


OW the third dimension has 

been put to work to provide a 
distinctive quality in the current 
car-card advertising for Ivory 
Soap and Flakes was described in 
last week’s Printers’ INK. Right 
on the heels of that comes news 
that Acme White Lead & Color 
Works is applying this same di- 
mension No, 3 in a series of out- 
door displays. 

Extending into the foreground at 
the center of the new Acme design 
is a group of miniature houses, 
complete with lawns and shrubbery. 
These cluster about a giant facsim- 
ile, in relief and extending above 
the top of the board, of a can of 
Acme’s paint. 

But Acme goes Ivory one better. 
Its third dimension is illuminated. 


+ 
Death of E. E. Smith 


Edwin Eli Smith, publisher of the 
Meriden, Conn., Record, died at Atlantic 
City, N. J., last week. In 1887 he be- 
ame secretary and treasurer of the 
company publishing the Meriden Repub- 
lican. In 1892 he launched the Record 
with Thomas H. Warnock as a morning 
edition of the Republican, merging the 
two papers later as a morning paper. 
For a number of years he served as 
iuditor of the Eastern division of the 
Associated Press. He was a member of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, New England Daily News- 
vaper Association and the Connecticut 
daily Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


With “American Builder” 


J. Carlton Jones, formerly general 
manager of The Jersey Millwork Cor- 
oration and, more recently in research 
+ gy in the building industry, has joined 
American Builder, New York, as an 
dvertisias representative in Eastern ter- 
itory,. 


As the lights of Detroit go on 
(several of these boards are being 
erected in and around that city), 
the miniature village awakens in 
electric splendor. The tiny houses 
shine forth brilliantly, brightly call- 
ing attention to their many color- 
fully painted exteriors—these exte- 
riors being Acme painted, of 
course. 

It seems to be taking on propor- 
tions of an epidemic, this third 
dimension business, but it would be 
foolhardy to characterize it as 
something new in advertising. 
Some be-whiskered veteran would 
be sure to submit evidence proving 
that, in 1859, St. Jacob’s Oil sent 
out postcards employing a design 
which was executed in four dimen- 
sions. He may anyway. 


— 
Bowman Heads Mohawk Sales 


Victor Bowman has been appointed 
general sales manager of the ohawk 
Carpet Mills, with headquarters at New 
York, where he will be assisted by T. E. 
Brown, formerly assistant comptroller of 
the company. Mr. Bowman formerly was 
with Pacific Mills and the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company in executive 
sales capacities. 

James D. I. Husband has been ap- 
pointed general merchandising manager 
of Mohawk with headquarters at Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 

Lester E. Green, former sales man- 
ager, is now convalescing from an ill- 
ness and on his return will remain with 
the company in an executive capacity. 


Nilan Joins Brown Company 


John O. Nilan, who has been with 
Daniel Starch & Staff, New York, has 
been appointed assistant sales promotion 
manager of the Brown Company, Port- 
land, Me. He will work principally on 
its new Solka products. 
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Automobiles to Hair Nets 


ROM automobile to hair net 

advertising would seem to be 
quite a jump, one so broad that it 
is doubtful if any advertising artist 
would conceive that an illustration 
for one might be used for the other. 
But, as the advertisements repro- 
duced show, the jump has been 
taken so easily that, if the earlier 
appearance of the illustration were 
not known, it would seem to have 
been a natural idea development 
for the advertisement which ap- 
peared four months later. 

Of course any advertisement 
emanating from any field no mat- 
ter how far removed from mer- 
chandise that has to do with 
milady’s hair, would come to the 
attention of those who cater to its 
care. This particular Fisher Body 


— 
F. W. Nash with Brewer 


Frederick W. Nash has been appointed 
sales manager of the Kingsbury Brew- 
eries Company, Manitowoc, Wis. He 
formerly was a_ sales executive for 
H. J. Heinz & Company and Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc. 


Joins Cleveland Agency 
Eugene Carr has joined the staft of 
Lang, Fisher and Kirk, Inc., Cleveland 
advertising agency, as manager of the 
radio division. He was formerly program 
director of Station WTAM. 


advertisement was so pertinent and 
so attractive that Harry Glemby, 
who directs the advertising of 
Lorraine hair nets, immediately was 
impressed with its possibilities of 
further service, both to Fisher and 
to Lorraine, if he could get permis- 
sion to use the illustration for his 
company. 

Permission was granted. Lor- 
raine’s copy confirmed Fisher’s as- 
surance that riding in cars with 
Fisher no-draft ventilation is a 
safeguard against unruffled coif- 
fures. But after milady steps out 
of the car she loses this protection 
and it was from this point on that 
Lorraine followed through with a 
message keyed to the caption of the 
automobile body maker’s advertise 
ment, “Not a hair out of place.” 


7 
Morning Paper for Ogden 


The Daily Journal is a new morning 
paper being published in Ogden, Utah, 
under the direction of Raymond and 
Ross Davis, sons of O. O. Davis who 
recently published the Ogden Post, a 
weekly. 


Has Shoe Polish Account 


The Lucky Kat Company, Salem, 
Mass., shoe polishes, has appointed the 
Goulston Company, Boston, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers, busi- 
ness papers and radio will be used. 


VERMONT 
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The Hartford Sunday Courant 


* : 
HARTFORD 


VERMONT 


New ENGLAND 
in total display 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE 


advertising 


during 1933 


Tue report just issued by Media Records showing the 
50 newspapers carrying the greatest volume of adver- 
tising linage reveals that during the year 1933 The 
Hartford Sunday Courant carried more Total Display 
advertising than any other Sunday newspaper in 


New England. 


The figures for The Courant and the other New 
England papers included in the first 50 are as follows: 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
Hartford Sunday Courant .. . . 2,527,121 lines 
Boston Sunday Globe 2,429,711 lines 
Boston Sunday Herald 2,127,345 lines 
Providence Sunday Journal 1,579,935 lines 


Hartford’s strategic location, forming a natural connect- 
ing link between New York and New England, makes it 
an unusually important and profitable market for the 
national advertiser. And, The Hartford Sunday Courant, 
the largest A. B. C. newspaper in the State of Connec- 
ticut, affords the best way of reaching this fertile 
market, as the above figures bear out. 


Che Hartford Courant 


Represented By 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





Advertising Asking World Peace 
Gains Momentum 
Typifies America’s Will That War Shall Be No More 


SINCE last April a total of 110 
full-page advertisements have 
appeared in about eighty American 
publications advertising peace prop- 
aganda. Numerous other publica- 
tions have carried smaller space. 
Arrangements for the space and 
copy to fill it are taken care of by 
World Peaceways, which has its 
headquarters in New York. 

This association is an outgrowth 
of World Peace Posters, organized 
in 1930 for the purpose of promot- 
ing the cause of peace. It is esti- 
mated that the efforts of the origi- 
nal organization resulted in getting 
$40,000 worth of outdoor bulletin 
space donated for advertising its 
educational messages under the di- 
rection of Frank W. Nye. 

It was during his administration 
that there occurred a circumstance 
which led to a change in the or- 
ganization, a broadening of its 
scope, and which gave impetus to 
greater use of advertising as an 
educational force in the interest of 
world peace. The important hap- 
pening was an article which Bruce 
Barton wrote for the American 
Magazine and which appeared in 
its May, 1932, issue. 

Mr. Barton’s article was a fervid 
plea for a Government appropria- 
tion of about $50,000,000 for a 
continuous, dominant, year-round 
campaign on war and peace, pre- 
pared by Americans for Ameri- 
cans, but reprinted in European 
publications as evidence of Amer- 
ica’s earnestness and willingness to 
back up her peace ambitions with 
self-education and hard cash. 

Mr. Nye ordered reprints of the 
article. He felt that there was 
little chance of the Government 
acting on Mr. Barton’s recommen- 
dation but he also felt keenly that 
Mr. Barton had advanced an idea 
which could be adapted to help 
achieve the objective for which it 
was conceived. 

The reprints were sent out to in- 


terest people in lending their co- 
operation to the end that funds 
could be raised for carrying on a 
campaign. The effort was under 
way a short time when Mr. Nye be- 
came vice-president of the Family 
Circle. He continues as vice-presi- 
dent of the association, The work 
of carrying out his program was 
taken over by H. J. Barrett, former 
advertising manager of Brill 
Brothers and executive of Churchill- 
Hall, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 

How well the plan of action laid 
down is bearing results is demon- 
strated by the color pages which 
have been appearing in Fortune. 
This is a series of five advertise- 
ments, each of which is a sample 
advertisement suggested by Mr. 
Barton and which appeared in con- 


nection with his American Maga- 
sine article, “Let’s Advertise This 
Hell.” 


Copy Fits Reader 
Audience 


Other advertisements have ap- 
peared and are appearing in busi- 
ness papers, religious, educational, 
farm paper, college and professional! 
publications. In each instance copy 
is written to fit the reader audi- 
ence. In medical publications, for 
example, the theme is “War, the 
Eugenic Crime of Crimes. We de- 
stroy our fittest and breed from 
rejects.” In religious publications, 
headlines declare “Christianity 
Must Crush War.” 

Copy asks for dollar contribu- 
tions to spread the work and offers 
a set of eight posters. But, copy 
makes clear, these posters and 
literature issued by the association, 
are available free on request. Mr. 
Barrett says current advertising 
now appearing, has stimulated in- 
quiries by newspaper publishers, 
several of whom have expressed 
willingness to co-operate in the ad- 
vertising effort. 
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Four Food Bills, and All Good 


Copeland Measure Has Inside Track, However, and Will Probably 
Include Best Features of Other Three 


Wits advertising under sharp 
attack in Washington as it is, 
there is much solid satisfaction to 
be gained out of the thought that 
a decent and workable law govern- 
ing the manufacture and merchan- 
dising of food, drugs and cosmetics 
is sure to be enacted during the 
present session of Congress. 

Here is at least one vital mea- 
sure affecting the business of the 
country in which the moderates are 
going to prevail. Radicals of the 
Father Coughlin and Professor 
Tugwell type seem to be propelling 
many of the bureaucratic activities 
relating to business and doing the 
propelling too much from an emo- 
tional standpoint, but here is one 
show they are not running. 


It looked pretty bad _ three 


months ago when the then Tug- 
well Bill, being an Administration 


measure, seemed slated for in- 
evitable enactment. But the mod- 
erates got in their work and now 
we have the Copeland Bill. 

This later measure is bound to 
go through. Printers’ INK makes 
this statement after a careful study 
of the situation and in full recogni- 
tion of many excellent features of 
proposed substitute measures in- 
troduced by Congressman Black 
and Congressman Sirovich: 

Charles Wesley Dunn, attorney 
for the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, has also 
drafted a scholarly and complete 
measure which would not be a bit 
hard to take. 

But the Copeland Bill has the in- 
side track. On account of the 
well-known fairness and receptiv- 
ity of Senator Copeland, however, 
it is not too much to say that some 
of the good features of the other 
three bills will probably be incor- 
porated in his measure before it 
is reported out of the Senate 
Commerce Committee. Naturally 
enough, he is not disposed to ac- 
cept any substitutes as a whole but, 
as ever, he is ready to listen to 
reason. And there is plenty of 
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good material for thought in the 
measures mentioned. 

There has been so much activity 
over this proposed legislation since 
the first of the year that the situa- 
tion is not very clear in the minds 
of advertisers, publishers and 
others who are vitally interested 
in the outcome. This article is 
written, therefore, in an effort to 
bring the matter up to date once 
more. First, the Black Bill: 

Congressman Loring M. Black 
of New York introduced this 
measure largely at the behest of 
the proprietary interests who made 
a last ditch fight on the Tugwell 
Bill and are not altogether sat- 
isfied with the Copeland Bill. The 
same measure was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Hubert D. 
Stephens, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Without attempting a detailed 
analysis of the bill here, it is 
sufficient to say that it contains 
some worth-while provisions, some 
of which may be incorporated in 
the Copeland Bill. 


“Fair to Public and 
to Business” 


Mr. Black is a sane and moder- 
ate person whose feet are on the 
ground. He recognizes that there 
are fakes, parasites and deceivers 
in the food and drug business and 
would stamp them out mercilessly. 
But he calls for legislation that “is 
not only fair to the public but to 
the people who try to do business 
with the public.” He has only con- 
tempt for those dangerous persons 
who “under the guise of protecting 
the consumer, attempt to destroy 
honest industry.” Furthermore, 
while recognizing the need of con- 
trolling advertising to a certain ex- 
tent, he insists “it must not be 
killed as a consumers’ service—for 
it is through this service that the 
consumer is kept informed and 
publications maintained for high 
standards.” 

What Mr. Black would do, then, 
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is to amend the present Food and 
Drugs Act rather than replace it 
entirely with the Copeland Bill. 
The present act, he says, is recog- 
nized by legal authorities through- 
out the world as an effective mea- 
sure for consumer protection and 
has been used as a model for food 
and drug legislation in other coun- 
tries. 

“No country in the world,” he 
declares, “has a higher standard 
for food and drugs than has the 
United States. Yet much money has 
been expended in this campaign 
with the object of making the pub- 
lic believe that they have been 
unprotected—that they have been 
victims of a conspiracy on the part 
of food and drug manufacturers to 
flood the country with deleterious 
products and poisoned foods.” 

Mr. Black is talking plain sense 
here and his ideas are bound to 
have some effect before the Cope- 
land Bill is finally enacted. 


Features of 
Sirovich’s Bill 

Then comes Congressman Siro- 
vich’s bill which he introduced in 
the House last Monday. 

This has to do largely with the 
problem of trade-marks and labels. 
The strongest and most desirable 
feature of the measure is its pro- 
vision for minimum grading stand- 
ards for foods and drugs as op- 
posed to the other idea of grouping 
products in general grading di- 
visions such as A, B and C. 

In this respect, it is better than 
the Copeland Bill. The Copeland 
Bill's grading provision constitutes 
its chief weakness for at least six 
reasons : 

Uniform grades cannot be made 
because of crop and other condi- 
tions. 

Grade A would have to be made 
low enough for canners in various 
sections to get a considerable part 
of their pack under it and con- 
sumers would be injured by get- 
ting poorer quality. 

The demand for Grade A would 
be strong while it would be dif- 
ficult to sell Grade B and prac- 
tically impossible to sell products 
marked Grade C 


If these three grades were 
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effectively maintained, it would re- 
quire the services of a great army 
of Government policemen—an im- 
possible number, in fact. 

Government grading would dis- 
courage manufacturers from es- 
tablishing high reputations for 
their own brands and there would 
be a widespread temptation to pull 
the quality down to the lowest 
level which would justify the prod- 
uct being marked Grade A 

Advertising would be curtailed. 
And if so, quality would be les- 
sened, markets for canned goods 
would decline and the farmer as 
well as the manufacturer would 
suffer. 

Mr. Sirovich is proud of his 
grading provision and he has a 
right to be. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that his bill stands much 
chance of being adopted in the 
House. Advertisers would be 
pleased, though, if his grading 
provision could be incorporated in 
the Copeland Bill. Perhaps it 
may. Stranger things have hap- 
pened, as witness the substitution 
of the Copeland Bill for the Tug- 
well Bill which at first seemed to 
have smooth sailing. 

And in conclusion, the Dunn 
Bill: 

Mr. Dunn believes that his mea- 
sure, while penalizing the dishon- 
est advertisers, affords the honest 
advertiser more protection than he 
receives under the Copeland Bill. 
Printers’ INK has received a con- 
fidential copy of this measure and 
will describe its provisions as soon 
as it is released by Mr. Dunn, 
which is not the case at this time. 


Seeking to Substitute 
It for Copeland Bill 


Mr. Dunn has been in conference 
with Senator Copeland during the 
last week in an ostensible effort to 
have his bill substituted for 
S. 2000. It is highly improbable 
that Senator Copeland will con- 
cede this point. It is to be ex- 
pected, though, that where Mr. 
Dunn has a demonstrably better 
provision than one in S. 2000, 
Senator Copeland will be fair- 
minded enough to make the change. 
Meanwhile, it is possible that Mr. 
Dunn will try to have his proposed 
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Id re- substitute introduced in the House. 
army All things considered, therefore, 
n im- it is highly probable that Senator 
Copeland’s measure as finally re- 

1 dis- ported out of committee, will be 
n es- satisfactory to advertisers as a 

for whole. Satisfactory or not, it is 
would sure to be passed by the Senate 
> pull and become the basis of legisla- e Oo fad Y 
owest tion in the House. 
prod- 
ailed. Change in Control of 
- les- Phoenix Papers 
roods Mra, Dwight B. Heard has, disposed hel bi 
- s ot s in n shin 
oat Company, pubicher of , > ‘Phoenix Re e ps a ig 





public and Gazette, control ssing to 


' Charles A. Stauffer and W. W. Knorpp. H 
his corporation to 


With them a large four of executives 
and department heads are associated as 


stockholders. | 2 
how- Under the new ownership, Mr. Stauf- | improve loyalty 


fer will continue as_ president; Mr. 


Knorpp as vice-president and general | 
- manager; Sidney a as secretary and and morale 

business manager and Oliver King as 
my = epeneten. aiteh , in id 

Mr. Stauffer will serve as publisher o 

d on the Republic and Mr. Knorpp as pub- s e 

s it lisher of the Gazette. - 

hap- and to win 


Tug- ® 

Now Colonel Robert R. new friends 
M’Cormik 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick, pub- +4 

lisher of the Chicago Tribune, has outside. 
changed the spelling of his name to 
M’Cormik. The dropping of the first and 
third “c” coincided with the publication 
in last Sunday’s Tribune of twenty-four 
words “spelled in a manner harmonizing 
with sane trends toward simpler spell- 

ing of the English language.” 





New Art Studio 


The General Art Studio, Inc., has been 
organized at 2400 West Madison Street, 


Chicago. Officers are: J. F. Gilbert, | 
president; Tennes Thompson, vice-pres- HAWLEY 
ident; H. M. Nudelman, secretary, and 


Leroy Sallman, treasurer. ADVERTISING 
Oldsmobile Advances Vorberg COM PANY 


Marvin P. Vorberg has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Olds- INC 
mobile Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., e 
division of General Motors Corporation. | 


He has been a member of the sales pro- 
motion department since 1931. 


95 Madison Ave. 


With Lawrence Mitchell 


Frank McNally has joined Lawrence New York City 
Mitchell, Boston, publishers’ representa- 
tive. He formerly was with the Boston == 
office of Doremus & Company. 




















Ordinary Folks 


N the new Camel advertising, 

which got under way last week, 
personalities in spectacular or un- 
usual occupations or hobbies con- 
tinue to be featured as before. 
There is a new note, however: the 
simultaneous inclusion of the photo- 
graphs and opinions of ordinary, 
mine run citizens. These join with 
sports champions in saying a word 
about healthy nerves, one of 
Camel’s copy themes. 

The campaign is appearing in 
magazines and newspapers. Weekly 
insertions in a long list of papers 
are supplemented by reminder ad- 
vertisements in small space copy, 
poster style. Advertising in comic 


— 


Newspaper Group Re-Elects 


J. F. Young, Spokane, Wash., Spokes- 

man-Review, has been re-elected pres- 
ident of the Pacific Northwest Newspaper 
Association. Also re-elected were: 
Burd, Vancouver Province, vice- pres- 
ident: S. R. Winch, Portland Journal, 
treasurer; and E. F. Bitler, Spokane, 
secretary. J. H. Dickey, Butte, Mont., 
Daily Post; W. E. Hartmus, Portland 
Oregonian, and W. V. Tanner, Seattle, 
Wash., Post-Intelligencer, were re-elected 
directors. The next convention will be 
held at Victoria, B. 


Heads Los Angeles 
Agency Group 

Fred M. Jordan, vice-president and 
—. Coast head of Hanff-Metzger, 
Inc., has been elected chairman of the 
Los Angeles section of the Pacific ae 
vertising Agencies Association. W. 
Wood, manager of the Los Angeles pM... 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


Chicago Typographers Elect 


The Chicago division of the Advertis- 
—_ a graphers of America, has elected 
*Ba rtz, of the Harry Baird Corpo- 
ann. president, Other new officers are: 
Vice- president, Dave Hayes, Hayes-Loch- 
ner, Inc.; secretary, Jack Tarrant, 
Master Printers Federation, and _ treas- 
surer, Carl Lochner, also of Hayes- 
Lochner. 


Walsh Resigns from Timken 


E. V. Walsh, for six years general 
sales manager and, more recently, vice- 


president in charge of sales of the 
Timken Silent Automatic Company, De- 
troit, has resigned. 


+ 
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in Camel Copy 


sections and on poster bulletins 
continues, as does the twice-a-week 
broadcast. 

In the radio programs dramatized 
commercials are used which tie up 
to the personalities featured in the 
printed advertising. If aski jumper 
talks about nerves in printed ad- 
vertising, for example, the radio 
program dramatizes a ski jumping 
event and talks about the jumper 
and what he has to say about 
Camels and healthy nerves. 

Each phase of the advertising 
ties in with every other phase, em- 
phasizing the “costlier tobacco” 
theme which is the fundamental 
Camel sales appeal. 


— 


Corbaley Starts Service 

Gordon C. Corbaley and Associates has 
been formed with offices at 122 East 
42nd Street, New York, as a counseling 
service to manufacturers in the field of 
food distribution. Mr. Corbaley was ap- 
oy special consultant on food distri- 
ution to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in 1933 and also served 
as a member of the Food Industries Ad- 
visory Board. For six years until 1933 
he was president of the American Insti- 
tute of Food Distribution. 


Nash Sales Appointments 

Courtney Johnson, who has been active 
as a sales executive in the automobile 
merchandising field since 1915, has been 
appointed by the Nash Motors Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., to serve as general sales 
manager for Nash and La Fayette motor 
cars. 

C. P. Turner has been appointed 
Eastern sales manager and M. Lar- 
son, Western sales manager. Both were 
formerly sales assistants. 


Stanley A. Dennis Joins 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert 
Stanley A. Dennis, for eight years 
editorial director of the Gage pet dking 
Company, has joined Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. Mr. Dennis, who disposed of his 
interests in the Gage company about 
two years ago, had been associated with 
Electrical Merchandising, Electrical 

Record and Electrical Manufacturing. 


Goldreyer to New York “Post” 


Boris Goldreyer is now in charge of 
amusement, hotel and restaurant adver- 
tising for the New York Evening Post. 
For the last eleven years he has been 
with the New York Herald Tribune. 
A. Glick also has joined the Post. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ED ZOTY JOINS 
INTERBOROUGH NEWS COMPANY 


Tue man who for over twelve years has guided the destinies of 
the magazine sales of Macfadden Publications, Inc., is now a 
director of the Interborough News Company and a member of its 
organization. Ed Zoty’s activities and reputation in the publish- 
ing field need no further elaboration. He has specialized in 
news-stand sales work and has been responsible for the largest 
single copy sales of magazines in the history of the publishing 
business. 


Mr. Zoty served as a director of the National Publishers Asso- 
ciation and has had wide and varied merchandising experience in 
addition to his well known reputation in the sale of magazines. 


The Interborough News Company was granted an exclusive fran- 
chise by the Board of Transportation of the City of New York for 
the news-stands and all other vending rights in the Independent 
Subway system and anticipates further expansion in other fields. 


Mr. Zoty brings to the Interborough News Company valuable 
experience in magazine selling and general merchandising which 
will make it possible to improve our present service and extend 
it into wider fields. 


INTERBOROUGH NEWS COMPANY 
525 West 52nd Street 


New York City 
NICHOLAS MEYER SAMUEL P. BOOTH 


Treasurer President 





Angostura Broadens Market 


ITH a history of 109 years 

behind it, Angostura Bitters 
is about to be joined by several 
new products, which will be mar- 
keted and advertised in the United 
States. Small space is now being 
used in 105 newspapers in seventy 
cities, both in wet and dry terri- 
tory, preliminary to more exten- 
sive advertising plans that are 
pending. 

The Angostura-Wupperman Cor- 
poration advertised the bitters 
throughout the prohibition period. 
Though containing 45 per cent al- 
cohol the bitters were not classed 
as a beverage and it was advertised 
for its use as a food seasoner. With 


+ + 


repeal, wider markets present them- 
selves for the product’s use in cock- 
tails. 

The new products, in which bit- 
ters will be incorporated, are a 
golden gin and a clear gin, and, 
imported from Trinidad, Green 
Swizzle, a rum and lime juice 
liquor, and Siegert’s Bouquet rum. 

When the more than 900 sales- 
men of the Wupperman company 
complete the work of distribution 
on the new gin, advertising featur- 
ing the gin and bitters in combina- 
tion will be started. In addition to 
newspapers, a basic list of maga- 
zines will be used, some of which 
will carry pages in color. 


— 


Contest Based on Premiums 


O interest people in the silver- 

ware sets that ‘are available 
through coupons enclosed in its 
Gold Medal flour, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, in full-page 
magazine copy, announces a contest 
that is outstanding in the number 
and nature of prizes offered. Seven 
automobiles and $11,000 in cash are 
the drawing cards. 


+ + 


New Series of Cantine Awards 


The Martin Cantine Company, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., is sponsoring a new series 
of advertising awards. Entries will fall 
into nine classifications, so that similar 
pieces may be judged together, as fol- 
lows: Catalogs, booklets, broadsides, 
leaflets, illustrated letters, inserts, house 
organs, trade papers and magazines. 

Anyone may submit entries but 
awards will be made only to those com- 
panies or individuals who took active 
part in planning and production of win- 
ning entries. Six copies of each entry 
should be submitted, accompanied by a 
sealed envelope in which should be given 
the names of those who planned or 
produced the piece, and the name of the 
paper on which it was printed. 

The following committee will judge 
the entries: Earnest Elmo Calkins, Byron 
Musser, John Clyde Oswald, Frederick 
C. Kendall, and C. B. Larrabee. 


Has Hosiery Account 


The Roman Stripe Mills, Inc., Easton, 
Pa., hosiery, has appointed Kimball, 
Hubbard & Powel, Inc., New York, as 
its advertising agency. 
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The first prize is $7,000 in cash 
Next in order come the automo- 
biles, then $125 in cash and smaller 
sums down to $3 which will be 
awarded to ever<one from 333rd to 
777th place. 

The contest is to name the de- 
sign of Wm. Rogers & Son silver- 
ware which is being used as a 
premium. 


+ 
Joyz Maté in Test Campaign 


Advertising which the Internationa’ 
Maté Company, New York, is now con- 
ducting in the New York territory is 
serving a two-fold purpose. It is stimu- 
lating sales and at the same time is 
being watched as test copy preliminary 
to extension of advertising activities in 
other cities. 

The company’s product, Joyz Maté, 
has been re-packaged. The plant has 
been moved, the company reorganized 
J. A. Smith, president, formerly was 
general manager of Dorothy Gray, cos 
metics, and under his direction the com 
pany is building up outlets for this 
South American beverage. 

The product has distribution in a 
number of cities but little has been done 
previously to popularize its consumption 
As distribution plans take shape, news- 
papers will be used in other cities and 
advertising activities broadened. 


Heads Autopoint 
Oscar F. Holmgren has been elected 
president of the Autopoint Company, 
—— He was previously vice-pres- 
ident. 
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Triple Appeal for New 
Product 


A NEW prepared mixture just 
4. released by The Hills Brothers 
Company is Dromedary Ginger- 
bread Mix which goes into na- 
tional distribution after a three- 
month sales test in New England. 

The recipe for the gingerbread, 
from which the Dromedary recipe 
is adapted, was the private one of 
Mary Ball Washington, mother of 
George Washington and is the 
copyrighted property of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 
This organization has granted per- 
mission for its use and has also 
permitted the organization insignia 
to be carried on the package in or- 
der to establish its authentic na- 
ture. 

The new product is being pre- 
sented through a triple sales ap- 
peal: (1) guaranteed results or 
“money back”; (2) historical sig- 
nificance of the Washington form- 
ula and (3) ready-mixed, easy to 
use. 

Promotional activity on the new 
product is being planned by the 
company featuring the three sales 
appeals. Plans are still in a for- 
mulative state, although at present 
newspaper space, varying from 
600-line to 200-line copy is being 
used in about ten cities. 


Appointed by Steelcote 


The Steelcote Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, rubber enamel, has appointed 
Mortimer W. Mears, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 

Newspapers, magazines, 
mail will be used. 

Arthur Larkins has been appointed 
general sales manager for Steelcote. He 
was formerly vice-president and sales 
lirector of the Martin-Senour Company, 
Chicago division of the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company. 


and direct 


Advanced by Brigdens 


L. G. James has been appointed sales 
manager of Brigdens-Limited, Toronto, 
printing, to succeed W. H. Woolnough, 
eee Mr. Janes has been associated 
with Brigdens for over ten years as 
assistant sales manager. J. F. Hayes, 
manager of the direct-mail department, 
and H, B. Noble, in charge of dealer 
displays, have been advanced to assistant 
sales supervisors. 
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TACKLE 
Buffalo! 


Your Buffalo sales quota 
won't mean a thing unless 
you tackle ““BUFLO- 
POLE”—a separate city 


of a quarter million 
people. 


Send for 
“A NEW SURVEY 
OF BUFFALO” 


POLISH 
EVERYBODY'S 
DAILY 





Belongs on every newspaper 
list for cities over 250,000 





National Representatives: 
SMALL, Spencer, Brewer, INc. 
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Free Deals as Price Cuts 
New Study of Economics of Deals Gives Nine Tips to Code-Makers 


ECAUSE the free deal is so 

obviously a manipulation of 
prices downward, that fact is usu- 
ally overlooked in any discussion 
of the subject. With the free deal 
under close scrutiny due to the 
efforts of many industries to revo- 
lutionize their trade practices, it is 
important to keep in mind always 
that the practice is price manipula- 
tion. 

The most thorough study of the 
deals that has yet been made is 
described by Leverett S. Lyon in 
his recent book, “The Economics of 
Free Deals” issued by The Brook- 
ings Institution. In an excellent 
final chapter, “Suggestions for 
Code-Makers,” Mr. Lyon, who was 
assisted in the preparation of his 
book by Helen May Wheeler, makes 
some interesting and significant 
recommendations. Summarized they 
are as follows: 

1. Code-makers should condemn 
all free deals which are given to 
some but not to others under like 
conditions. 

2. Secrecy be 
against. 

3. Codes should prohibit those 
forms of deals which it is the de- 
sire of the trade to condemn and 
allow the use of those which it does 
not desire to condemn. 

4. Codes should carefully dis- 
tinguish between free deals and 
commercial bribery. 

5. If the code contains any speci- 
fications as to prices at which 
goods may be sold, or as to limits 
below which they may not be sold, 
care should be taken to indicate 
whether or not the giving of free 
deals is to be regarded as a viola- 
tion of the restrictions stated. 

6. Codes adopted by groups of 
distributors and prohibiting the 
giving of deals should clearly 
specify whether this prohibition is 
applicable to the passing on of 
deals which these distributors have 
received from manufacturers. 

7. Trade groups contemplating 
prohibitions against the acceptance 
of deals should consider the com- 


must guarded 
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petitive position in which this pro- 
hibition may place them. 

8. Code-makers should consider 
with special care whether it is their 
desire to exclude open and non- 
discriminatory free deals, especially 
those in the form of monetary al- 
lowances or free goods of the same 
kind as the goods purchased. 

9. Trade groups should consider 
carefully every aspect of deal pro- 
visions (and, indeed, of all other 
provisions) with relationship to the 
codes of their competitors. 


An Analysis of Various 
Types of Deals 


These recommendations are based 
on the study which goes into every 
aspect of the free deal thoroughly. 
For instance, the book contains an 
excellent analysis of types of deals. 
This is put down in tabulated form 
and covers some four pages, classi- 
fying deals according to the giver, 
the recipient, the basis for the 
offer, the gift, dimensions (time, 
quantity, area and value) and fa- 
miliarity of revenue, product or 
service. 

Other interesting and important 
findings are to be found in some 
detail in the various chapters of the 
book and are admirably summarized 
at the ends of these chapters. Be- 
cause Mr. Lyon has done such an 
excellent job of summarizing it is 
better to quote his summaries than 
to attempt to paraphrase them. Fol- 
lowing are some of the more 
significant summaries: 

“It may be said that every manu- 
facturer who gives deals to whole- 
sale, retail or consumer buyers 
gives them buying deals. (It should 
be explained parenthetically that 
Mr. Lyon explains the deals as 
follows: ‘Deals may be offered to 
buyers on the basis of either pur- 
chases or sales to be made by them 
within an announced period. The 
first of these may be called buying 
deals, the second selling deals.’) 
Selling deals are given by ~ onl 
one-third the deal-giving manufac- 
turers on about one-half of the 
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deal-bearing products in sales to 
wholesale buyers; by about one- 
seventh of the companies on about 
half of the products in deals to 
direct-buying retailers; and not at 
all to indirect-buying retailers.” 

* * + 

“It is certain that what is given 
varies to some extent with the in- 
dividual notions of the deal-givers 
and with the individual products 
they sell. Nevertheless, there are 
certain very definite general lines 
of strategy. On established prod- 
ucts, at least, goods deals are 
noticeably predominant. In one 
form or another they are used by 
more than three times as many 
grocery manufacturers as are mone- 
tary deals.” 

* * 

“Some form of discount or price 
reduction is the most common type 
of monetary deal used by grocery 
manufacturers in deals to whole- 
sale buyers and cash rebates are 
the least. Of monetary allowances 
made to retailers, cash rebates are 
of the least importance in deals to 
direct-buying retailers and of the 
most in deals to indirect-buying re- 
tailers. Discounts and price reduc- 
tions are the only form of monetary 
allowance made by manufactur- 
ers to consumers.” 

* * * 

“If the deal is regarded as a 
form of price reduction, it is plain 
that deal-givers have ingeniously 
varied the forms of price reduc- 
tions either with an eye to making 
it attractive in itself or with an 
eye to making it appear as attrac- 
tive as an even greater price reduc- 
tion in strictly monetary form. If 
the deal is regarded as a ‘lure to 
improvidence,’ there is ample evi- 
dence of the capacity of human 
minds to vary their attempts to in- 
fluence other minds.” 

* * * 

“In the giving of deals on es- 
tablished products manufacturers 
do not show any marked discrimina- 
tion in favor of or against any one 
particular type of distributor. The 
slight advantage to one type ap- 
parent when the situation is viewed 
from one angle disappears or is 
shifted to another type when the 
situation is viewed from another 
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angle. However, there seems to 
be a consistent, though not very 
important, tendency to favor the 
wholesaler-retailer system of dis- 
tribution as compared with the 
chain system of distribution.” 

+ . * 

“The value of deals is not in- 
significant. To the seller it repre- 
sents a wide range within which 
to find the most advantageous price 
and to the buyer a very consider- 
able reduction from standard price. 
Without knowing what the price 
level would be if goods were graded 
and sold in the open market, it is, 
of course, impossible to say how 
closely deal price represents an 
approach to competitor price. From 
the administrative point of view it 
is important that sellers of stand- 
ard-price branded merchandise have 
some method such as the deal to 
give their prices flexibility. 

“In periods of generally declining 
prices if the prices of a particular 
seller remain rigid, he stands in 
great danger from the competition 
of private brands and other sub- 
stitutes. By using the deal or some 
other form of price variation, he 
protects himself in some measure 
against this danger. 

“Some method of price variation, 
such as the deal, is equally impor- 
tant from the point of view of the 
public. It makes it possible for 
buyers, whether wholesalers, re- 
tailers, or consumers, to purchase 
goods at a price much nearer the 
competitive price than would other- 
wise be the case.” 

* * * 

“In general it may be said that 
manufacturers make by far the 
fewest objections to deals. Dis- 
tributors by a heavy majority are 
against them. And yet, the propor- 
tion of wholesalers who favor 
them is greater than the propor- 
tion of manufacturers who oppose 
them. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the difference of 
viewpoint is largely a difference of 
position. The objections which 
manufacturers see to deals are 
usually, though not always, the ob- 
jections which their customers 
make. The objections which dis- 
tributors make are usually not to 
the deal which they use but to the 
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The Test of Worth 
to the Merchandzsingly Alert 


Why did Mr. Theodore Weicker, Executive 
Vice President of E. R. Squibb & Sons, take 
the trouble to write the above note of approval 
on his check? 


There can be only one answer—the publica- 
tion’s usefulness to Mr. Weicker. Not enter- 
tainment, or gossip, or wisecracking; but 
usefulness. 


The house of Squibb, a most active proponent 
of clean, honest advertising, is one of the 
largest and most alert users of advertising in 
all its various forms to help promote its busi- 
ness and that of its dealers. 


But this graceful voluntary gesture of his is 
not mere testimonial or applause. It is ap- 
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proval of the MONTHLY as a useful, practical 
service on all the complex phases of dealer and 
jobber relations, handling salesmen, store dis- 
play, packaging, merchandising technique of 
every kind. 


That is why Mr. Weicker is a member of the 
Merchandisingly Alert (the Printers’ INK 
audience of live, progressive advertisers and 
agents) . 


They constitute 80% of the MoNnTHLy’s 
13,212 net paid circulation. 36% of the ad- 
vertisers are, like Mr. Weicker, major execu- 
tives of their firms. Another 30% sales and 
advertising managers. 


Where else is there available such a known, 
identified market of men who control and 
influence the nation’s merchandising and 
advertising activity? 
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deals which manufacturers use in 
selling to them or in selling to their 
customers, particularly those which 
involve the distributors in the 
operation.” 
* 7 
“The amount of deviation from 
standard price registered by deals 
varies from deal to deal and to 
some extent from industry to in- 
dustry. The evidence examined 
shows reductions from standard 
price ranging from approximately 
3 to approximately 75 per cent. 
x* * * 


“The large proportion of total 
deal benefits, that is, the reduction 
from standard price made by free 
deals, reaches the ultimate con- 
sumer. In addition to the benefits 
of the deals which manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers inde- 
pendently design for consumers, 
the evidence shows that the benefits 
of deals given to wholesalers are, 
in large part, passed on, and of 
deals given to retailers are often 
though somewhat less fully, passed 
on.” 

oé < 

“Introductory deals, although al- 
ways disruptive of the vested in- 
terests of competitors, nevertheless 

. 


Heads Canadian Business-Paper 


Group 

Dr. R. B. J. Stanbury, of the Cana- 
dian Pharmaceutical Journal, Toronto, 
has been elected president of the Cana- 
dian Business Publishers’ Association. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-pres- 
idents: William Hewitt, National Busi- 
ness Publications, Ltd., Toronto; A. E. 
Jennings, Canadian Engineer, Toronto, 
and J. Middleton, Edmonton, Alb. Gor- 
don C. Keith, Keith Publishing Company, 
Toronto, was elected secretary and 
treasurer. 


To Bring Out New Car 


A new car of radically advanced de- 
sign will be introduced by the Auburn 
Automobile Company later ey year, 
according to a statement by E. Cord, 
chairman of the board, issued hn connec: 
tion with the company’s annual report. 
The new car will be introduced under 
a new name. 


New Rochester Business 

The Twentieth Century Screen Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., has _ been 
formed at Rochester, N. Y., to deal in 
display fixtures for screen ‘and moving 
picture advertising. The directors are 
Charles H. Harris, Gustave Meyers and 
Sol Raives. 
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make possible, in some instances at 
least, an offer to consumers of an 
alternative opportunity of purchase 
which otherwise would not be 
available. 

“If the alternative to the use of 
deals is the maintenance of stand- 
ard price and the degree of 
monopoly which such rigidity of 
price implies, there is no doubt 
that lower: prices for the consumer 
and a more flexible adaptation of 
prices to the forces of demand and 
supply are secured by the institu- 
tion of free deals.” 

a - * 


It will be seen from these brief 
quotations that “The Economics of 
Free Deals” is a book that should 
be studied and read by anybody 
who attempts to understand deals. 

Perhaps the most significant 
statement from the book—a state- 
ment which strikes at the heart of 
a subject frequently overlooked in 
the discussion of deals—says, “i 
Gov ernment authority imposes min- 
imum prices, ingenious sellers, in 
order to meet competitive forces 
will use deals as accurately to ad- 
just these prices as they do to 
adjust self-made semi-monopoly 
prices.” 


+ 
Newspaper Study Now 
Complete 


The fourth and final section of Market 
and Newspaper Statistics, Volume 11. 
compiled under the direction of the« 
Committee on Newspapers of the Amer 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies, 
has been released. This section, known as 
section D, deals with the fifteen cities 
with 100, 600 population or over in thei: 
city zones for which A.B.C. newspaper 
audit reports were issued for the year 
ended June 30, 1933. 


Thordardson Appointments 

Donald MacGregor has been appointed 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Thordardson Electric Mfg. Company. 
Chicago. He formerly was treasurer and 
director of the Radio Manufacturers’ 
Association. C. P. Cushway has joine:! 
the organization as general sales man- 
ager. Russell Lund, advertising manage: 
for the last six years, will be chief sale 
engineer. 


Advanced by New York 
“Times” 

Jay, S. Woodruff, of the national ad 
vertising department of the New York 
Times, has been pineed in charge of 
advertising in its Brooklyn section. 
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Monetary Advisor 
to G-M 


7 ORMERLY economic advisor 

to the Bank of England, Dr. 
(), M. W. Sprague has been re- 
tained by the General Motors Cor- 
poration as advisor on problems re- 


Underwood & Underwood 
O. M. W. Sprague 


lating to foreign economic and ex- 
change matters. 

General Motors, according to 
James D. Mooney, vice-president in 
charge of overseas activities, will 
benefit from Dr. Sprague’s counsel 
in connection with the many prob- 
lems encountered in its overseas 
business. 

Dr. Sprague, who is now teach- 
ing at Harvard, was advisor to the 
Rank of England from 1930 until 
April of last year. At one time 
professor of economics at the Im- 
perial University of Tokio, he is 
the author of several books on 
hanking history and theory. 


Oliver Farm Equipment Elects 


C. R. Messinger, president of the 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago, has been elected chairman of the 
company, with chief executive powers. 

M. H. Pettit, recently with the NRA 

the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration division, is the new president. 
He was formerly vice erat and gen- 
eral ma r of the Simmons Company, 
and later joined the Nash Motors Com- 
pany in a similar capacity. 

Mr. Messinger has also been elected 
president of the Chain Belt Company, 
Milwaukee, of which he was previously 
chairman. In this capacity he succeeds 
his brother, the late Clifford Messinger 
and resumes a position which he held 
from 1923 to 1930. 
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Your Savings 
are reduced 


—but just for this month, because 
February provides only 24 working 
days (if you work on Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthdays also) as 
against 26 working days that you 
had in January. 


But while the month may show a 
reduction in savings, each day you 
use a Morrison Wire Stitcher, you 
save that day—you reduce costs that 
day—you make an attractive fin- 
ished product that day—and to all 
these things we add: “More than by 
any other method.” 


MORRISON 
Wire Stitchers 


are used to reduce costs, to make 
profits, to add to efficiency in bun- 
dreds of instances outside the print- 
ing trade. In hundreds of instances 
outside of box making. 


It might seem almost impossible to 
take wire from a coil, drive it, staple 
form, through two inches of hard 
material, but Morrison Wire Stitch- 
ers make it a simple proposition—it 
is just as easy to do that as to fasten 
a piece of tissue and tinfoil together 
—just as easy as to close up a bag of 
peanuts or popcorn, to attach a lip- 
stick to a card, to do a hundred 
other fastening jobs. 


If you'll investigate Morrison Wire 
Stitchers, you'll see how they can 
save you money—reduce your costs 
—add to your profit in your binding 
or fastening operations. 


J. L. MORRISON CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Division of . . 
HARRIS - SEYBOLD - POTTER 








One Way to Prevent Price Wars 


(Continued from page 10) 


predicated merely on the convic- 
tion that a cut price attracts busi- 
ness. 

Price-cutting may, of course, 
take the form of giving quantity 
discounts that are not earned. It 
may consist of rebates. It may be 
paying the salary of a salesman 
who sells a distributor’s full line, 
and calling him a manufacturer’s 
missionary man. It may consist of 
consignment selling, giving long 
credit terms or post-dating in- 
voices. It may be the pushing of 
a fighting brand against the stand- 
ard brand of a competitor. Or, 
least intelligent of all, the manu- 
facturer who sells through whole- 
salers may quietly sell direct to 
large consumers at a price lower 
than he gives his distributors and 
so not only precipitate a general 
price war, but alienate his dis- 
tributors as well. 


Disguising a “Cut” 
as a Better Product 


Getting out a “better” product 
at the old price may seem to be 
sound selling policy. Often it is, 
but not always. Take a case from 
an industry with which I happen 
to be particularly familiar—the 
manufacturing of a widely used 
household appliance. For years 
the product had been standard as 
to principal dimensions. 

For the sake of securing an edge 
on competitors, one manufacturer 
increased somewhat several of the 
dimensions of his product, and 
sold it at the old price. He claimed 
that this slightly larger product 
would give better service. Dis- 
tributors believed enough in the 
claim to switch to it—at the price 
that was formerly charged for the 
standard. 

The result? Within a _ short 
time the standard product was 
practically driven out and the man- 
ufacturers found themselves in the 
foolish position of merely selling a 
larger product than before at the 
same old price. It was an obvious 
outcome of the too-smart cam- 
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paign, which employed a price cut 
thinly disguised as a better prod- 
uct. That result could have been 
foreseen had the manufacturer 
who started the trouble remem- 
bered that his competitors could 
be relied upon to do just what he 
didn’t want them to do. 

To get out a really better prod- 
uct, on a sound price basis may, 
however, be an excellent thing 
for the whole industry. Take as 
an example what happened in an 
industry that produces a metal cut- 
ting tool. 

Back in 1924 the standard tool 
was made of a particular material. 
A forward-looking innovator in 
the industry who had abandoned 
the idea that he could progress by 
the usual price and subterfuge 
route, succeeded in developing a 
tool made of a definitely higher 
grade material. He pushed _ it 
vigorously, but instead of putting 
it into the price class of the old 
tool, he charged a much higher 
price, to reflect not only the in- 
creased cost, but the greatly in- 
creased efficiency of the new ma- 
terial over the old. The price 
was made so high that the new 
tool had to compete with the old 
on its merits rather than on price. 
Note that here was a distinct dif- 
ference in grade reflected in a dis- 
tinct difference in price. This 
forward-looking plan was con- 
sciously set on a basis which would 
not react unfavorably on the 
standard product or invite price 
reprisals as to that product. 


Competitors Cut on 
a Sound Basis 


For a while this manufacturer 
had a real “edge” on the industry. 
In the first year he sold all of the 
new high-grade product that was 
used. Then his competitors found 
how to make it and began to cut 
in. But they did so on a sound 
basis. No price-cutting, just hard, 
intelligent selling of the merits of 
the new product. 

Competitors had merely learned 
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that competitors do what you don’t 
want them to do—fight fire with 
fire and price cuts with price cuts. 
And they knew from experience 
that if they went after the business 
on the new product on a price 
basis, the originator would give 
them as good as they gave—and 
profits from the innovation would 
be non-existent. 


Competition Benefited 
Everyone 


The competitive effort to sell 
the new product did every one 
good, including the innovator. This 
in spite of the fact that after a 
couple of years, his competitors 
were getting a reasonable share of 
the total business. But—the in- 
telligent promotion of the new 
product brought to light new uses 
for industry products and so sub- 
stantially increased the total con- 
sumption. The inventor of the 
new product now sells many times 
the volume he did when he had 
100 per cent of the industry’s vol- 
ume. The industry went through 
the depression without a price cut. 

Frequently, a new product is 
priced at or too near the price of 
the old product, thus bringing 
them into direct competition on a 
price basis. That is bound to 
precipitate a price war. The new 
product should be priced well 
away from the former level so 
that there can be no suspicion of a 
nefarious, hidden desire to under- 
mine the old product on a price 
basis. In that way, no reprisals 
will be instigated. Competitors will 
be much more likely to do what 
you want them to. 

Take as an example a manu- 
facturer who discovered how to 
make an old product out of a 
brand new material, which re- 
sulted in a 40 per cent lower man- 
ufacturing cost. This was a very 
tempting situation. But instead of 
plunging into the market blindly, 
he carefully considered the three 
possible policies by which he could 
sell the new product, asking him- 
self what the competitor reaction 
would be to each. 

First, obviously, he could sell 
his new product at the old price. 
This would give him a wide profit 
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margin, but sales would be diffi- 
cult and probably small, in com- 
petition with the old, known prod- 
uct. 

Second, he could set his price at 
10 per cent to 15 per cent below 
that of the old product. But he 
knew that his competitors would 
counter with greater price cuts and 
the war would be on. Little by 
little, the price would fall until 
finally he would be selling at a 
price which would net a loss even 
at his new low costs. 

Third, he could put his price so 
far below that of the old product 
that a new price range for the 
new product would be established. 
Competitors would not consider 
this a price cut. Their counter- 
offensive therefore would not be 
on a price basis. They would in- 
stead cast about for a material 
which would enable them to enter 
the new price range with a similar 
new product. 

By this method the old product 
would not be disturbed, and the 
sales of the two products, each 
carrying a fair profit, would go 
forward in an orderly manner 
without undue temptation for any 
individual to meet the competition 
of a lower cost product by a price 
cut on a higher cost item. Here 
again the planning as to quality 
and pricing was on the forward- 
looking basis of appraising com- 
petitor reaction and avoiding the 
course that would certainly invite 
undesired reactions. 

He adopted the third plan and his 
judgment turned out to be correct 

Following is a case where a 
leader in a fair-sized industry, by 
the application of this policy. 
single-handed stopped a price war 
that had gone on for many years. 

His first conclusion was that his 
competitors, bad as he considered 
them to be, were no more anxious 
to cut prices than he was. He was 
somewhat surprised to learn that 
they were blaming him for con- 
ditions just as much as he blamed 
them. 

He was not really a price-cutter 
nor a chiseler. He was just an 
average merchandiser playing the 
game as it is commonly played, 
convinced that the “concessions” 
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he made were necessary and hop- 
ing that they would not be 
market-makers. 

As a matter of fact he, like 
others in his industry, had at times 
cut prices. This was so well- 
known that his competitors fre- 
quently cut prices based not on 
what he was actually doing, but on 
untrue rumors. That forced him 
to follow suit. 

It became apparent to him from 
this analysis, that his occasional 
acts, and his persistent reputation, 
were causing his competitors to do 
exactly what he did not want them 
to do. He asked himself how he 
could lead his competitors to do 
what he wanted—that is, to get 
them to hold to their prices. The 
solution was, first, to stop price- 
cutting himself; second, to remove 
any suspicion that he was trying 
to get them to maintain prices 
while reserving the special price- 
cutting privilege to himself. His 
object was to transfer the respon- 
sibility for any price-cutting from 
himself to his competitors. 

Ostensibly, he left his competi- 
tors out of it. There was no as- 
sociation, no talk of co-operation 
and no announcements to competi- 
tors about his changed policy. But 
when he announced his price posi- 
tion and policy to his customers he 
very definitely had in mind. what 
the effect would be on competitors 
when they heard of it—which was 
bound to be in a matter of a few 
hours. 

More important, he lived up to 
his announcements and went out 
of his way to make sure that com- 
petitors knew his actual- sales 
prices rather than the prices a cus- 
tomer claimed to have been quoted. 
His whole objective, though hid- 
den, was from start to finish to 
convince his competitors. 

The results were what he 
wanted—thereby proving that it is 
possible to get your competitors to 
do what you want them to do. 
Within a surprisingly short time, 
competitors reshaped their mer- 
chandising policies along sound, 
constructive lines. They in turn 
naturally watched their steps to 
avoid cause for price reductions 
by this leader, which they knew 
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would be public and not secretly 
given to a favored few. 

An _ association was finally 
formed, which has now been in 
existence for seven years. The 
market today is as firm and the 
prices the same as seven years 
a0, in spite of the fact that there 
has been a 70 per cent shrinkage of 
volume in the industry during the 
depression. 

This basic idea of getting com- 
petitors to do what you want them 
to do, instead of stimulating them 
by your own actions to do the op- 
posite, has application to many 
industries. I realize that it is a 
method which will strike modern 
go-get-’em sales managers as old- 
fogey-ish theoretical and too full 
of the milk of human kindness to 
be effective in their industry— 
which is, of course, like all other 
industries, “different.” 

It is not any of those things. 
It is the hardest boiled kind of 
selfishness—intelligent selfishness. 
\nd it works. But most sales 


managers will oppose it because it 
will mean the surrender of many 


of their “clever” business-getting 
schemes. These apparently are 
something sales departments fear 
to give up although they rail at 
their use by others. 


New Addresses 


The Andrew Cone Advertising Agency, 
ow located in the Empire State Build- 
ig, New York. 

Elmer H. Doe Advertising Agency, 
Louisville, Ky., now located at 542 
— Building, that city. 

ham & rohmann, Inc., New York 
cqumh now located at 500 Fifth Ave- 
ue, that city. 

The H. B. Humphrey Company, Bos- 
ton agency, now located in the Statler 
Building, that city. 


A Before-You-Shave Lotion 

Thomas H. Reese & Company, Inc., 
New York agency, is conducting a test 
campaign in 2. = and New York 
State newspapers introducing Razalon, 
a pre-shaving lotion, made from an ex- 
tract from fruit. The product is manu- 
factured by the Razalon Corporation, 
with main offices in Paris, France. 


Death of N. W. Reay 


W. Reay, a founder of the St. 
Pad, Minn., Daily N. News, died recently 
at St. Paul. He was fifty-eight f- 
old. Mr, Reay remained with the News 
until a few months ago when that paper 
passed into the han s of the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press-Dispatch. 
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From an unknown 
source and in a 

By Proxy plain envelope 
without any identifying marks, 
PrinTErRS’ INK has received a well- 
written analysis of certain sections 
of the Copeland Bill. The writer 
attacks the measure which he terms 
“the new revised Tugwell Bill” as, 
among other things, a move to take 
away from the people personal lib- 
erties “in regard to eating, making 
themselves attractive, giving them- 
selves laxatives or securing relief 
from a headache.” 

The idea, we suppose, is that the 
analysis should be printed. With 
certain reservations Printers’ INK 
favors the Copeland Bill in its 
present form. Nevertheless, the 
thoughts of the writer in question, 
representing the other side of the 
argument, would be presented in 
these pages if he would sponsor 


Fighting 
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them. But he does not even give 
his name for our confidential in- 
formation; his letter is in the old 
vox populi and pro bono publico 
category. 

He naively explains the omis- 
sion as follows: “I am very sorry 
I cannot sign this; but I don’t care 
to bring the Cossacks down on our 
necks.” 

PRINTERS’ INK appreciates the 
implied compliment to its ability 
to withstand the expected assaults 
of these so-called Cossacks—mean- 
ing presumably the Washington 
bureaucrats who do not like to be 
hindered in their self-imposed task 
of uplifting all of us, protecting us 
from the inevitable consequences of 
living in a wicked world, and mak- 
ing and keeping us pure and white 

But it irritates us just a bit to 
be asked to do something for some- 
body that he is afraid to do for 
himself—especially since thes: 
“Cossacks” are pretty decent peo 
ple for the most part who would 
not attempt to penalize anybod\ 


who differed from or criticized 
them. 
We have received many such 


communications. Most of them were 
not anonymous but the general 
theme was the same: attacking 
Professor Tugwell, his ideas and 
his very presence in the Adminis- 
tration. 

In the fervor of their onslaught 
—which they seem to want to make 
by proxy—these advertisers seem- 
ingly forget that part of the blame 
for the condition of which they 
complain is to be chalked up to 
advertising itself. 

It would be helpful or at least 
good discipline for them to remem- 
ber, as is suggested to PRiNTERs’ 
InK by F. R. Feland, treasurer of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
“that a Tugwell under some name 
or other has been inherent in many 
of the advertisements that have 
been published in this country dur- 
ing the last ten years; and that ad- 
vertisers themselves—with their 
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prize contests, their ‘scientists’ and 
‘famous doctors,’ their medicinal 
claims, and their implication that 
just as soon as someone told the 
poor little stenographer to wash 
herself under the arms, she could 
marry the boss’s son—have created 
Mr. Tugwell, just as the Versaiiles 
Treaty created Mr. Hitler.” 

Mr. Feland is telling the plain 
truth, although the truth may hurt, 
when he suggests that certain ad- 
vertisers have got themselves to 
thank for Professor Tugwell. And 
it is strange indeed that the events 
of the last few months should not 
have taught them that Tugwell is 
a lot milder than what they, and 
the whole of business along with 
them, will get if they do not change 
their ways. 

Printers’ INK has done its full 
share of attacking Professor Tug- 
well. It has radically disagreed with 
most of his ideas relative to the 
merchandising of foods, drugs and 
cosmetics. It has had a hand in 
bringing about wholesome revisions 
of many of these ideas—which re- 
visions are now incorporated in the 
Copeland Bill. It might even be in- 
duced to admit that Professor Tug- 
well and others of his kind are not 
a wholesome influence in the Gov- 
ernment. 

But it is entirely out of sympathy 
with the thesis that advertising can 
do no wrong and that anything 
emanating from Washington rela- 
tive to the possible correction of 
admitted evils should be cracked 
down without discussion just as a 
matter of principle and duty. 

Many advertisers and publishers, 
recognizing the truth of the ideas 
set forth by Mr. Feland, went to 
the mat with the brain trust openly 
and unafraid when the Tugwell 
Bill was promulgated. The result 
is the Copeland Bill—which, we 
repeat, is a fairly good measure. 
We haven’t heard of the Cossacks 
getting anybody, either. 

The bill will probably be -re- 
vised even further. And we dare 
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say no honest advertiser will suf- 
fer any penalty for speaking his 
mind during that process. 





One is moved to 
Mr. Schlink, hope that it is 


Martyr just innocent 


thoughtlessness that causes some 
manufacturers to be so callous to 
the public welfare as to use the 
words “customer,” “consumer” and 
“research” in the conduct of their 
businesses. 

We are not going to mince words 
about this, as we feel that such 
wanton persecution of Mr. F. J. 
Schlink and his Consumers’ Re- 
search, Inc., must cease at once. 
Fortified by information from that 
organization’s “General Bulletin” (a 
non-confidential quarterly diatribe 
on consumers’ rights, whose publi- 
cation is additional to the secret 
tip-sheets on products), we are go- 
ing to name names and everything. 

First is the General Motors Cor- 
poration. This “powerful and busi- 
ness-minded organization" is ac- 
tually maintaining a department 
called the Customer Research De- 
partment.- From this comes a 
rumor, which perhaps Mr. Sloan 
would be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to deny, that Consumers’ 
Research, Inc., is subsidized by 
General Motors. 

But that is scarcely the grievous 
half of it. So “detrimental to con- 
sumers’ interests” is this act that, 
quoting the “General Bulletin”: 
“Several subscribers have so far 
misread our function and General 
Motors’ as to send in their CR 
(short for Consumers’ Research, 
Inc.) renewals to General Motors 
with the Customer Research ques- 
tionnaire that is being sent out by 
that company.” 

Another company which is tres- 
passing on the sacred words is the 
General Foods Corporation. This 
culprit has a department called the 
“Consumers’ Service Department.” 
Avoidance of names of this type by 
all corporations, the “General Bul- 
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letin” points out, would be in “the 
public interest.” In a spirit of 
friendly helpfulness it offers the 
suggestion that hereafter General 


Foods call the division the “Di- 
rect-to-Consumers-Promotion De- 
partment.” 

This is obviously a generous 


concession ; as the company is thus 
permitted to use the word “con- 
sumer” despite the fact that it, 
along with “customer” and “re- 
search,” is the personal invention 
of Mr. Schlink and was entirely 
unknown to the language prior to 
five years ago. 

To give:a broader, though hardly 
complete, picture of Mr. Schlink’s 
martyrdom, it should be noted, also 
on the authority of the “General 
Bulletin,” that somebody is going 
to set fire to Consumers’ Research. 
It seems that an “organized and 
expensive attack upon CR and its 
representatives” is planned, and so 
subscribers are instructed: “In the 
event that the April General Bul- 
letin which is scheduled to be 
mailed on or about April 5 does not 
reach you within a week or ten 
days thereafter, we urge you to 
get in touch with us. In case of an 
unexpected fire, or theft, we may 
need your address.” 

Mr. Schlink shouldn’t be perse- 
cuted this way. 

It ain’t fair. 





There seems to 
Escape from be a fairly good 
Ennui chance that some 
time soon—possibly soon enough to 
catch the tourist season—a volcano 
in Hawaii will erupt. And over that 
stirring prospect, Hawaii's press 
bureau has worked itself into a 
state of galloping ecstasy. 

In news releases, the breathless 
bureau gasps out the facts that 
Kilauea, which is the volcano that 
is expected to perform, is “just 
thirty miles by paved highway from 
Hilo, principal port of the Big 
Island, which in turn is just two 
hours and a half by plane from 
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Honolulu; and a hotel and several 
vacation camps are perched on the 
crater’s rim.” 

Now we'll concede that the 
thought of a volcano-side room in a 
hotel on a crater’s rim does hold 
possibilities. 

If we were bored with life and 
wanted to go away and forget 
something, we might give Kilauea 
a trial. But if boredom does come, 
we think we'll go elsewhere. In 
fact, we know the place. 

Cogitating upon what we read 
in the newspapers’ foreign dis- 
patches and ruminating upon the 
sharpening impolitenesses that 
crackle back and forth among the 
chancellories of Europe, we're ex- 
pecting to hear from the Swiss 
Federal Railways. 

Almost any day, now, we expect 
to be urged to come on over and 
engage an Alp from which to 
view the shooting. 





‘6s vy John C. Stephan 
Bird Dog writing in The 


Salesmen Iron Age, speaks 


of “bird dog” salesmen. The epithet 
patently applies to salesmen who 
are retrievers of orders that are 
as good as in the bag but who lack 
the ability—or the gumption—to go 
out and make a killing of their 
own. 

Unprofitable adjuncts of the dis- 
tribution machine are marked for 
the discard under the new scheme 
of things, which demands lower 
selling costs for commodities. Bird 
dog salesmen may find themselves 
without jobs unless they learn the 
scent of new business. Order tak- 
ing is a proper job for an order 
clerk. 

Parenthetically, another type of 
bird dog is the salesmen who goes 
after “me-too” orders. He is walk- 
ing a treadmill—with imagination 
utterly lacking. And it is men of 
imagination who will be in demand 
for sales jobs—pioneers who will 
refuse to follow a rut. 
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Steady buying and ready money are making the compact British market 
look good to more and more enterprising American manufacturers. 
Britain’s most popular morning daily—with a net sale exceeding that of 
any other either in the United Kingdom or in the world—is the ‘Daily 
Herald.’’ Over two million ready-spending British families buy it every day 











\rthur Phillips, Advertisement Director, The Daily Herald, 67, Long Acre, London, W.C. 2 


The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


NE of the most interesting de- 

velopments in product design 
is the gradual spread of good de- 
sign to products which were usu- 
ally considered of purely utilitarian 
interest. Surprisingly enough, of- 
fice supply and business machine 
equipment was relatively slow in 
developing design. 

Today, however, 
differing products as the Edi- 
phone and the National Cash 
Register have as one of their main 
sales points beauty of design. An- 
other product that has recently 
been re-designed effectively is the 
Todd Protectograph. 

This new machine is radically 
different in operation from pre- 
vious check-writing machines, be- 
ing operated by means of keys 
similar to those on an adding ma- 
chine. The company, therefore, 
wished it not only to be radically 
different in mechanics but unique 
and distinguished in its appearance. 

The case is stream-lined and is 
made in a very simple manner, al- 
lowing for inexpensive assemblage. 
The front and back faces are 
removable, the trade-mark on the 
front of the machine acting as a 
latch for the front-piece and a 


such widely 


90 


a 


small inconspicuous bar near the 
top of the back piece acting as a 


latch for it. This facilitates sub- 
stitution of a new ribbon and get- 
ting at the interior mechanism of 
the machine. The narrow silver 
strip running down either side of 
the machine and on the base tie up 
the body of the machine with the 
base. 

The machine itself is black with 
the lower portions of the base a 
very dull black in contrast to the 
rest of the machine which is semi- 
glossy. The trade-mark is red 
and black and silver which ties up 
with the color scheme of the whole 
machine. 

The new Protectograph is an ex- 
cellent example of good design 
with the design factors having a 
distinctly utilitarian value. 

* * * 

From the Press Bureau of the 
American Hotel Association the 
Schoolmaster receives an interest- 
ing document. It says, “As another 
contribution to the development of 
business in legitimate industries, 
various large enterprises which em- 
ploy field representatives in large 
numbers are instructing these rep- 
resentatives to patronize regular 
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hotels rather than wayside lodging 
houses, tourist camps and other 
casual competitors of recognized 
hotels.” 

While the Schoolmaster is still 
a little in doubt as to what a 
“casual competitor” is—in his ex- 
perience competition in any form 
is far from casual—he is quite in 
sympathy with the hotel men in 
their efforts to compete with others 
who offer lodging to travelers. 

A surprisingly large number of 
salesmen during the last few years 
have forsaken the hotel for the 
lodging house or the wayside tour- 
ist home. One reason for this—and 
the Schoolmaster hates to call this 
to the attention of the American 
Hotel Association—is the fact that 
in many tourist homes the traveler 
is made to feel much more com- 
fortable and much more at his ease 
than he is in the cheap hotel. 

The Schoolmaster feels that the 
big lesson to be learned from the ex- 
perience of the hotels is that the 
reputable company, no matter what 
type of service it has to offer, usu- 
ally suffers as much from the less 
reputable of its colleagues as it 
does from people in competing lines 
of business. One of the reasons 
why travelers have turned from 
hotels has been the fact that a com- 
paratively small number of hotels 
have given such notoriously poor 
service that they have cast a sus- 
picion upon the hotel business. In 
other words, many a traveler would 
prefer to stop at a tourist home 
which he can see is clean and com- 
fortable than to take a chance on 
going on to the next city where 
hotel accommodations may be far 
from desirable. 

If he wished to be carping the 
Schoolmaster might point to the 
low quality of advertising that 
the average hotel places along the 
roadsides of the country. A garish 
sign announcing the number of 
rooms and the number of baths 
with something about “home cook- 
ing’—is it possible that any hotel 
ever did have real home cooking? 

is not by any stretch of the 
imagination effective advertising. 

The Schoolmaster has on occa- 
sions seen hotel advertising along 
the road that actually made him 
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WANTED! 
Copy & Idea 


Man for a Cruise.. 


We are going on a cruise . 

we think to places where life is 
good ... Parisian boulevards in 
May... "tropical isles .. . balmy 
breezes . . . Away from the un- 
certainties and hopelessness of a 
mere existence. We are grasping 
the wheel and setting a course 
for these better worlds. 


There’s a place open at the 
Captain's table for a copy and 
idea man, but he must be able 
to take it on the chin . . . and 
he has got to come up _—~ 
with “the goods” “The 
goods” that sell goods. 
He has got to think, plan, write 
with an utter disregard for past 
conceptions of how to do things 
. . he has got to have the ability 
to inspire and direct the rest 
of the gang in copy and art... 
There's a place open at the 
Captain's table. We realize the 
storms that lie between us and 
those places where life is 
good, and request that no land- 
lubbers apply. 
Address “L,” Box 162, P. I. 




















‘ Testing Engineers for 


Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 


227 FRONT STREET @ NEW YORK CITY 





Idea Man Wanted 


His main job will be to formulate 
and develop proposals for promo- 
tional and sales-building stories. 
Must be well grounded in modern 
merchandising and publicity; able 
to. write good copy; familiar with 
pictorial presentation; willing to 
start at a living salary until he can 
demonstrate his value. Replies held 
confidential. Cover fully education, 
record, and salary expected. “R,” 
Box 165, Printers’ Ink. 








ATTENTION 
AGENCY EXECUTIVES! 


Here is an unusual opportunity for an 
advertiser who would like a companion 
product to a proprietary medicine or 
household remedy line. The product has 
national distribution and all the hard 
work and testing has been done. The 
sales possibilities and merit of the 
product are unquestioned. A most un- 
usual situation presents this opportunity. 
Product has possibilities of large adver- 
tising revenue and would interest anyone 
desiring a product which would respond 
to advertising. Curiosity seekers please 
save their time and ours. Address “T,” 
Box 166, Printers’ Ink. 








CONSULTING AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


AnalysesMade Formulas Developed 


New Uses Fresh Appeals 
Research Investigations and 
Clinical Testing of Medicines 
SPECIALISTS IN 






Drugs Proprietary 

s edicines 
Toilet Preparations Essential Oils 
Flavoring Extracts Special Formulas 
Beverages Insecticides 





SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, INC 
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16 East 34th St., N. Y. City-AShland 4-4343 


CREATIVE 
DISPLAY MAN 


One of the country’s largest drug compa- 
nies wants an experienced man who can | 
design and decorate windows, He must 
have imagination, artistic ability and a | 

} 


keen understanding of salesmanship. He 
must be able to do actual installation 
in windows for photography and make 
sketches for new display material. We do 
not want just an artist, decorator or win- | 
dow dresser, but a first-class all-around | 
creative man with intelligence and aggres- 
siveness. Excellent opportunity for the | 


right man. Write us a letter, giving full | 
| 


details of experience and salary desired. | 
“N,” Box 164, Printers’ Ink. 
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want to stop at the hotel. Such 
occasions, however, have been few 
and far between. 

Therefore, it might not be a bad 
idea for the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, now that its Press Bureau 
is all organized and sending out 
releases, to put somebody to work 
on a study of hotel advertising. 


* * & 


One of the favorite subjects for 
Classroom discussion is the pulling 
power of advertising for many 
years after it has appeared. 

Jay, advertising manager, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., writes 
the Class as follows: 

“We have noted with interest 
some of the articles that have ap- 
peared recently in reference to the 
life of an advertisement of pulling 
inquiries. 

“In cleaning up my desk in the 
advertising department a short time 
ago I found a card which was 
mailed out by the Disston Company 
some time in 1886 and was returned 
by the recipient, August 15, 1922. 
Thirty-six years is a long time for 
a saw user to hold a postcard be- 
fore using.” 

The card with an old-fashioned 
stamp on it carried this message, 
“Do you use Disston saws? If not, 
why not? Please answer.” The re- 
cipient of the card, a resident of 
New Hampshire, wrote, “I have 
been using them since this card was 
sent out. Can you tell in what year? 
I would like an up-to-date hand 
book on your story.” 

With pleasure the Class will add 
this example to its files with the 
added note that it is always on the 
lookout for advertisements with 
long life. 





Heads Tacoma Bureau 
Ralph W. Oakes, Jr., has succeeded 
John Condon, of the advertising agency 
of that name, as president of the 
Tacoma, Wash., Better Business Bureau 





Advertising — Merchandising 
Research — Sales Counsel 
Special Writing 


Ro.Lanpb Co.Le 
55 West 42nd Street 
Office: 1142 New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted to Buy, small mail order 
business. Must have merit and cap 
able of being developed. Give full 
Primers ake in first letter. Box 644, 
rinters’ 








Trade or Class Publication wanted by 
representative covering the Chicago terri- 
tory. Been working the territory for 


WHAT CAN YOU OFFER A YOUNG 
ADVERTISING MAN? Nine years’ ex- 
perience in lettering, copy, layout and 

ter design. Any salary considered. 
Box 646, Printers’ Ink. 


SEASONED ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Manager of large N. Y. copy, plan, art, 
and contact dept. I have written and cre- 
ated over $2,000,000 worth of successful 
copy and . Age 35. Box 637, P. I. 








twelve years. Guarantee « tious, ef- 
fective representation. Best of references. 
Box 647, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


YOUNG WOMAN, WRITER, highly 
successful in local, national publicity, 

seeks ts or r ible connection. 
Wide editorial contacts, national agency 
background plus fertile mind, originality 
and un ded enthusiasm qualify her for 
invaluable service to manufacturer, retail- 
er or agency. Box 648, Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 


Young Man with seven years’ circulation 
experience in Newsstand, Boy Sales and 
Subscription divisions. Capable of man- 
aging a circulation department. Excellent 
production record. Age 27, Christian and 
single. Box 639, Printers’ Ink. 


@ 4-A AGENCY COPY MAN 
—wants new connection. 7 years with 
same 4-A advertising agency. One year 
assistant ad manager large manufac- 
turer. Univ. grad. Age, 30. Samples 
and details on request. Box 643, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Assistant for Sales and Advertising Man- 
ager of a large eastern corporation. In 
not over a two- letter outline ac- 
complishments, particularly referring to 
sales promotion work, references and sal- 
ary desired. Box 638, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Just a Hack Writer. . . a nut on visual 
selling plus a snappy cartoonist. 
They will do a house organ feature 
for $5. Try them. EPH, 702 E. 9th St., 
Sterling, Til. 


OFFICE SPACE WANTED . by 
Midwest publisher; to share with pub- 
lisher or representative between 42nd 
and 59th Streets, Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway; three in staff; has own fur- 
niture and telephone. Box 652, P. I. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


COPYWRITER—NOW ADVERTIS- 
ING and SALES PROMOTION MAN- 
AGER—-seeks new connection, 6 YEARS 
4-A AGENCY COPY, LAYOUT, DI- 
RECT MAIL, RESEARCH peer. 


Thorou knowled 
mies. al phases BI BREWERY 
and DISTI ERY equipment experience. 


ANALYTICAL. CREATIVE. College 
graduate. Protestant. Age 30. Box 641, PT. I. 


Opportunity for publisher 
or other medium owner 


Secure rare combination of research and 
promotion ability, point of view of 
agency and advertiser, and medium pro- 
motion experience. Fundamental idea 
for mailing, tested on small scale, adapt- 
able to your requirements. Box 649, P. I. 











Advertising Salesman, 15 ne By >+4 
ence in newspaper and 

Good record, executive ability. Salary 
or drawi account. Address Box 651, 
Printers’ nk. 


Young Man (Christian) six years’ gen- 
eral office experience advertising y: 
Order clerk, checking. Brig - - assist in 
production, layouts, Salary mod- 
erate. Box 642, Printers’ Ink. 


66 PER CENT OFF 
$35 a week s the best that is in this 
seasoned tra technical and industrial 
advertising man. Graduate engineer. Ex- 
cellent record. Box 640, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION — TYPOGRAPHY 


ro ere eee oe a gig sound for 
detai racti iter alary o 
Box 645, Printers’ Ink. oe 














FOR SALE— 
TALENT 


Will modest 


salary. 


exchange talents for 


Young woman of 26, Vassar College 
aduate, with sound social and sports 
ground tment store experi- 
ence, and some fresh ideas, has am- 
bition to enter advertising field. 


Can offer Rhymes with Silly Sketches 
or more dignified copy if desired. 
Ready to work and wanting to learn. 


Can also empty scrapbaskets and lick 
stamps. Box 650, Printers’ Ink. 
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OWLY MASTER CRAFTSMEN 
CAM PRODUCE THEM 

“Yow cont compare « tactory woke wth ¢ -wolly bane 
a troment 9 woke Nenfemede by er agent rotmon — 
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OUT PRICES He HIGHER 











COPY idea that has proved its merit 
may be dropped for no other reason 
is the 


than a desire to change. 


There 









chance, indeed, that some of the public will 
neglect the old idea unless it incorporates 
a new twist from time to time. 

An interesting example of continuing the 
principal theme and, at the same time, in- 
troducing a freshener, is the campaign of 
E. Regensburg & Sons on their Admiration 
cigars. This advertiser features 





ADMIRATION. 












the fact that these cigars are hand 
made and the further fact that 
though made by hand their cost is 
comparatively low. 

For a year the company has been 
getting over the hand-made story 
by playing up the importance of 
handcraft. At first, the series dealt 
with the arts. The advertisement, 
reproduced on this page, showing 
the hands of the violinist is typical 
of the treatment used early in the 
series. Later, subject matter was 
extended to cover industry where 
craftsmanship in handwork is a 
major asset. 

Recent advertisements introduce 
a further change. The approach 


now is from a personal angle in- 
stead of an expositional one. It 
capitalizes more on human interest 
and news values by featuring per- 
sonalities without divulging their 
campaign 


identities. The still 





singles out an individual group at 
a time but instead of talking about 
the industry it lets one of indus- 
try’s craftsmen testify to the su- 
periority of hand-made merchan- 
dise. 

The company has found that men 
whose heart and soul are in the 
work of their hands, are anxious to 
tell the praises of their craft and 
because they can do so convincingly 
and enthusiastically, there is fresh- 
ness and punch in what they say. 
The tie-up between handcraft in 
their trade and hand-made cigars 
lends itself to natural comparison. 

To get to the men who are lead- 
ers in their respective fields, the 
makers of Admiration have their 
advertising agency send a copy man 
and art man to the workshop to in- 
terview the leader selected and then 
and there get his statement, photo- 
graph and release. 
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Y HAVE BEEN BUILT ON 


THEIR CATALOGS!! 








HEN properly developed the catalog 


is the salesman’s bible, the manufacturer s ever-present 


representative, the merchant’s never-failing source of 
supply and the cornerstone of business. 

It was indispensable in the early days when 
advertising appropriations were almost unknown. Today 
the catalog is back on the job, assuming its old im- 
portance, inexpensively developing business from all 
over the countr with new and increasing efficiency 
because of pans improved selling technique. 

The experience gained in producing catalogs 
for many of America’s leading firms has given us a 
treasury of catalog ideas that will be helpful in 


making yours the most eflicient in your industry. 


Start drawing on this treasury by calling 


S 4 MEdallion 3-3500 "4 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
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